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From the Editor 


ERE is a simple experiment. 
Take a coin. Place ‘t in your 
right hand. Now, close that hand as 
tightly as possible around that coin. 
Make a fist. No one can now re- 
move that coin from your hand. No 
one can take that coin away from 
you. Next, open your right hand, 
palm up. Now, anyone can take that 
coin away from you, or you can give 
it away. You can lose it. However. 
more important than that is the fact 
that now with your right hand open, 
palm up. anyone can put something 
in that hand. What does this prove? 
It can be summed up in one sentence: 
“The open har nd gives, and the open 
hand receives.” 

How does this apply to music 
teachers? Consider the teacher who 
does not share his knowledge and 
ideas with other people. He is not 
willing to tell other teachers what he 
has learned through study, research, 
experience. and creative thought. He 
does not want to perform in public 
unless he is paid for every perform- 
ance. He does not contribute to the 
advancement of pedagogy through 
writing. speaking. or discussing 
pedagogy or performance problems. 
He holds tightly to what he has. 
The world loses and so does he, be- 
cause he makes himself unapproach- 
able, and consequently can not and 
does not receive new ideas from other 
people. Such standards of conduct 
may be condoned in chefs who build 
a reputation on some few recipes, 
and who believe that through giving 
away their recipes they will lose busi- 
ness for their employers, but teachers 
are not chefs working with inanimate 
ingredients, cooking, stirring, and 
boiling those ingredients for the pal- 
ates of diners. Teachers work with 
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A BASIC INCOME 
for the 
PRIVATE TEACHER 


HE private teacher is the source 
* from which flows a_ constant 
stream of material which enriches the 
domain of the directors of our public 
school bands. choirs, orchestras, yes. 
and even athletics. The church choirs, 
business service clubs and other or- 
ganizations also are dependent upon 
the same spring for inspiration, en- 
tertainment and group co-ordination. 
The equipment of music majors ap- 
plying each year for entrance in our 
higher schools of learning is also de- 
termined by the result which the pri- 
vate teacher is able to produce. 

Whether the music major is fully 
equipped for college entrance de- 
pends upon the degree of thorough- 
ness which is employed by the teach- 
er responsible for that foundational 
work. Therefore. the alert instructor 
is ever watchful for opportunities to 
increase his own storehouse of knowl- 
edge. He also desires a financial in- 
dependence which would permit him 
to attend work-shovs and master- 
classes. or to attain higher degrees in 
his chosen subject. Thus, only, is he 
able to maintain the highest quality 
of musical merchandise it is within 
his power to dispense. 

How can the private teacher secure 
a basic income which will not fluctu- 
ate? Can any* business or profes- 
‘sion operate on a haphazard method 
of payment for services rendered? 
Any catalog of merchandise. be it 
general or educational, states plainly 
the cost of the commodity for sale. 
The terms are specified in a business- 
like table. and the buyer is asked to 
conform to it, and thus insure the 
stability of the institution. What then 
is lacking in the procedure of the 
private teacher, and how can it be 
remedied ? 


dda Brant is a private piano teacher in Aurora, 
Mlinois. 
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Several steps are necessary in plan- 
stabilized First. 
the teacher's own validity must be 


ning a income. 
determined. He must honestly eval- 
uate his services. That accomplished. 
he must see that his clientele is made 
aware of it. This can be done through 
groups, individual contact, or by let- 
ter. Parent-Teacher groups afford a 
splendid clearing house for many 
problems including the one in ques- 
tion. When lessons are scheduled, in- 
dividual contact may include this in- 
formation. In any event the letter 
approach is indispensable. 


Prestige 
restige 


Perhaps you are satisfied that the 
fee you are charging is adequate, but 
that missed lessons reduce your in- 
come. Then you need only establish 
payment in advance of term, but pre- 
sent it on a yearly basis. On the other 
hand, if you feel that you are charg- 
ing too little, increase your lesson 
fee to what you know it to be worth. 
(In this regard, | wish you could 
read some of the letters which tell of 
the increased authority and prestige 
which result from a raise in fee. 
where the teacher has been under- 
Both student and parent 
boast that their teacher is “expensive. 
but worth it!”’) 


"rhe oj} oO 
charging. 


Anyone with a few years of teach- 
ing experience can anticipate the size 
of his class with a fair degree of 
accuracy. You probably even limit 
the number of students which you 
will accept thé next season. In each 
case multiply your lesson fee by 40 
weeks and let this be your year’s 
charge for that pupil. This may be 
divided into 3 or 4 payments, as you 
choose, but 3 payments eliminate one 
series of statements. 


“Hp 
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ADA BRANT 


When you schedule lessons or audi- 
tion new pupils, make it clear that 


- you will be available for 44 weeks, or 


more, if you so decide. Therefore, if 
the student has no’ missed lessons, his 
season will extend to the number of 
weeks that you. will be teaching: 
These extra weeks will be free as you 
charge for only 40 weeks. This is 
particularly advantageous, if your 
fee is being increased. 

If the student is out because of ill- 
ness, he will still have the advantage 
of the 40 weeks you guarantee. State 
that you will be absent upon the oc- 
casion of any conference or other ma- 
jor musical event, but that this will 
not be included in the 44 weeks which 
you consider necessary to your teach- 
ing service, 

Then state your fee for individual 
This should bh» substantially 
more than you have been charging in 
the aggregate for the 40 weeks. I as- 
sure you that you will have no missed 


lessons. 


Your stu- 

dents’ interest will be at an all-time 

high. and your own satisfaction in 
Dp d 


lessons for trivial excuses. 


your accomplishment will increase. 
The following letter is presented 
merely as a thought-provoking in- 
strument to enable you to formulate 
one to fit your own circumstances: 


To the Parents of my Pupils: Time 
has become so important a factor in our 
curricular activities, that every unnec- 
essary moment must be eliminated from 
the daily routine. Therefore, a vearly 
payment plan is being adopted. 

The rate per annum is based on a 40 
week minimum guarantee and includes 
lessons to a maximum of 44 weeks. 

Much time has been given to stream- 
lining my teaching and with the fine 
talent at my disposal and the excellent 
cooperation which the parents invariably 
give, I am looking forward to the com- 
ing vear with enthusiasm. 


(Continued on page 23) 








The achievement of MTNA’s pres- 
ent dynamic program did not come 
about easily. 
for MTNA leaders to acquire enough 


courage to attack head-on the prob- 


It took quite some time 


lems thus far listed. There was 
genuine opposition to the idea that 
jndividual members of an affiliated 
association should belong to the Na- 
tional Association as well as the state 
association. It should be inter- 
jected here that this opposition still 
exists on a very small scale in some 
areas. The first step was a change in 
the Constitution which required that 
a minimum fee be assessed each mem- 
ber of an affiliate. The fee was first 
twenty-five cents: by 1940. the fee 
was raised to fifty cents. Then came 
the move toward requiring a 50% 
full membership for affiliation. and 
now we are in the final stages of per- 
suading a very few remaining states 
to adopt 100° affiliation. All new 
state associations within the last four 
vears have organized upon a 100% 
basis. We should recognize the fol- 
lowing fact: all of these changes 
which were necessary if MTNA was 
to live, have been opposed bitterly. 
State associations. for many years. 
had been led to believe that they 
were in no way obligated to MTNA. 
Perhaps. if we are merely debating 
the issue academically, no state as- 
sociation is obligated to MTNA: but 
in all of this. we are faced with much 
the same type of problem which faces 
general education in this country. 
The lew standards of education in 
one state tend to play havoc with the 
higher standards maintained in other 
states. If we sincerely desire that 
the standards of music teaching be 
raised in our country, no one state 
association can carry on the job 
alone. . 


Duane H. Haskell is Head of the Department of 
Fine Arts at Arkansas State College, State College, 
Irkansas. 
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The State 


The Division 
and MINA 


Part II 


Duane H. Haskell 


Thus. we come to the first job to 
be done by the local and state or- 


ganizations. Their leaders must in- 
telligently place the facts before 


every teacher. MTNA is no longer a 
closed corporation but is in reality 
vou and I and the teacher across the 
street. Its leaders are no longer peo- 
ple whom you dont know. They 
are people like you and me who work 
diligently in their own state and local 
associations. just as you and I. 
MTNA is a voluntary. national asso- 
ciation which bases its approach to 
organization upon the 
that every state association is an au- 
tonomous. independent association 
which determines its own policies. 
and that 
each member of every stale associa- 
tion should be a member of the Na- 
tional Association and thus have an 


procedures. and activities: 


equal proprietary interest and con- 
cern in how the National Associa- 


tion is managed. 


Great Changes 


\s an example of just how greatly 
MTNA has changed within recent 
years in regard to membership, re- 
cent statistics provided by our Execu- 


tive Secretary disclose that around 


95% of our membership is found in 
affliated states. The full impact of 
this statement will become more ap- 
parent when you recall that I have 
pointed out that not too long ago. 
only one person—generally the presi- 
dent—within an affiliated association 
actually had to belong to the Na- 
tional Association. The actual mem- 
bership of MTNA under those re- 
quirements certainly became remote 
from the rank and file members of 
the teaching profession. Furthermore. 
many teachers who belonged to affili- 
ated states or regional organizations 
thought that they belonged to MTNA 


proposition . 





It is no 


when actually they did not. 
wonder that many teachers could not 
understand why they were not mem- 
bers of MTNA when affiliation was 


so meaningless. 


To explain this new phenomenon 
in another way: today, MTNA is 
actually comprised of hundreds of 
teachers who were never before mem- 
hers, and their membership is largely 
due to their state association mem- 
bership and the new concept of afhilia- 
tion. The importance of this situa- 
MTNA 


is placing its entire future in the 


tion cannot be over-stressed. 


hands of the state associations and 
the more clearly that state associa- 
tion officers realize the tremendous 
responsibility which has been placed 
upon their shoulders, the brighter will 
that future become. With this in 
mind, I would like to offer five sug- 
gestions to state associations every- 
where: 

1. Elect responsible state oflicers. 
Let me repeat this: elect responsible 


state officers. 1 am at times appalled 


‘at the lack of initiative. responsi- 


bility. and imagination I have en- 
countered among state officers. How 
can a state association develop a 
indi- ° 
officers 


which will interest 


teachers 


program 
vidual 

figuratively sit on their hands? The 
first requisite should always be en- 
thusiasm and keen interest in the 


when __ its 


possibilities of the state association 
and its affiliation with MTNA. An- 
other requisite is that a person who 
is being considered for an elected of- 
fice in a state association be someone 
willing to keep 


who is accurate 


records and accounts. In the past 
difficulties have arisen over both of 
these items. There have been oc- 
casions when treasurers have been 
careless in making reports or kcep- 
ing accounts straight. Members of 
state associations have wondered why 
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they did not receive their National 
Association membership cards or 
their copies of AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER. Investigation has dis- 
closed that they had paid their dues 
but their state treasurer had been 
lax in reporting their renewal. Irre- 
sponsibility of this kind does irrep- 
arable damage to both the state as- 
sociation and the National Associa- 
tion. Equally serious are the in- 
stances where elected state officers 
have not sent notice of their annual 
meetings for publication in AMER- 
ICAN MUSIC TEACHER. Many 
times, those officers responsible for 
sending in regular news reports for 
publication under the section of 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER re- 
served for state association aews, send 
nothing and the state’s listing thus 
has to be eliminated. All of these ex- 
amples can be summed up under the 
one criticism: lack of responsibility. 
The selection of officers of any state 
association should be based 
proof that the candidate being con- 
sidered can be depended upon to ap- 
proach his tasks with diligence and 
complete loyalty to his state associa- 


tion and to MTNA. 


upon 


Further Suggestions 


2. Create and activate a genuine 
program which will make member- 
ship worthwhile. I don’t blame any 
individual teacher for not wanting 
to belong to a state association which 
is not alive and wide awake. A 
teacher has a perfect right to ask. 
“What do I get out of it?” In many 
cases, about all that the teachers get 
in return for membership _ is 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER and 
the opportunity to go to a very dull, 
dry, meeting once each year. These 
meetings feature the same old tired 
complaints, the some old ineffectual 
programs. Yet, this need not be so. 
I have attended some splendid state 
association meetings. I have heard 
excellent forums and lecture demon- 
strations. I have seen and heard new 
materials presented. I have heard 
fine discussions of means by which 
the professional status of individual 
teachers might be raised. To sum 
up: I have attended state meetings 
which were excellent and I have at- 
tended other state meetings which 
were an insult to the intelligence of 
any teacher. Face the facts squarely: 
this is not MTNA’s problem because 
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MTNA puts on national meetings 
which are excellent. This is essen- 
tially a problem which every state 
association must face alone. MTNA 
stands ready to help, but the initiative 
and leadership must come from the 
state leaders. 

3. Keep sight of the fact that our 
essential reason for existence is the 
contribution which our Association 
can make to an individual teacher's 
professional and economic existence. 
Across this country, there is a great 
stirring and movement in regard to 
improving the quality of teaching. 
In many states, plans have been 
launched for raising standards by 
establishing certification plans. It is 
not MTNA’s intention to require any 
state to adopt certification or any 
particular plan. As a matter of fact. 
MTNA has not officially approved 
any certification plan even though 
it has had a special committee work- 
ing on the problem and this com- 
mittee has submitted a model plan 
which the committee’s own members 
have approved. Do not let the con- 
troversies swirling about these dis- 
cussions obscure the realities of the 
situation. The people in this coun- 
try want better pedagogy for every 
dollar spent on music instruction. 
MTNA reminds you to come to grips 
with the issues and to work out your 
own plans. By studying the experi- 
ences of other states; much can be 
learned: the motto should be: ele- 
vation, not elimination. 

4. Maintain an effective public re- 
lations program. Such a program can 
be based upon regular contributions 
to AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER. 
An equally necessary provision is 
some sort of a state bulletin or news- 
letter. In those states where such a 
bulletin is maintained, all teachers are 
fully informed of programs, recitals. 
and activities of their colleagues. The 
unifying result is excellent. In an-* 
another state, the president sends 
notices of recitals, programs, and 
state association activities to all lo- 
cal newspapers. If any teacher re- 
ceives any kind of special notice, 
that teacher’s local newspaper is pro- 
vided with copy and pictures. Here 
again, the public relations program 
has improved teacher morale as well 
as the prestige of teachers. 

5. Finally, utilize the services of 
our national executive office. I have 
encountered considerable surprise 
when I informed local officers that 


many of their most tiresome clerical 





tasks will be cheerfully taken over 
by the Executive Secretary. For ex- 
ample, the time has come when uni- 
form dues renewal notices should 
come from one central point. The 
differences in local association dues 
among the various states create no 
great problem. Rather, the problem _ 
is one of availability of business ma- 
chines and clerical resources. We 
have been somewhat concerned over 
the slow rate at which renewals have 
come in from some states. Investiga- 
tion has disclosed that some states 
have had no established procedure. 
There are many examples of adminis- 
trative problems which our National 
Executive Secretary can solve. The 
National Association considers each 
state as an independent organization 
and strives to avoid doing anything 
which would appear to be interfer- 
ing with local administration. Experi- 
ence is proving however, that greater 
unification of business procedure will 
benefit all members. As a matter of 
protection for our combined interests, 
state associations should utilize every 
service provided by the national Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s office. 


Service 


It is upon this note of “service” 
that I wish to conclude this discus- 
sion of the state, the division, and 
MTNA. MTNA today is best thought 
of as a service organization which 
makes it possible for all teachers to 
work together. There was a time 
when many teachers unfortunately 
felt quite remote from the adminis- 
trative personnel of the Association. 
It is our hope that, in this new era, 
every teacher will feel as we do: that 
MTNA is really the teacher across 
the street, the teacher over in the lo- 
cal college, or the teachers in the 
neighboring town. The National As- 
sociation is a means whereby the lo- 
cal teacher’s interests may be inte- 
grated with the interests of thousands 
of other teachers. The National As- 
sociation provides the unified, mighty 
voice which -peaks out for better 


teaching and a_ greater musical 
literacy. It further serves as a 


means for bringing the teacher and 
the performing artist into closer re- 
lationship. It seeks to remind all 
music teachers that there is only one 


(Continued on page 19) 





—— spring after the music judg- 
ing is over | have stifled an urge 
to comment on methods and _pro- 
cedures, whether favorably or un- 
favorably. This season | determined 
at least to jot a few things down on 
paper. The urge to speak up usu- 
ally arises as much from the rating 
system, or rather, the prevailing rat- 
ing practices, as from anything else: 
and it is these practices that are 
criticized here. ; 

At the University in Chapel Hill 
we have to remind ourselves periodi- 
cally that the grade C is no disgrace 
but just what its position in the series 
A-B-C-D-F -average, no 
worse and no better. When we grade 
large classes the curve has to follow 
approximately the usual 10-20-40-20- 
10 percentages (always allowing. of 
course, for unusual circumstances and 
for a little weighting at the top to 
compensate for inadvertent faults in 
the testing). 


indicates 


Balance 


Something of the same _ balance 
needs to be restored periodically in 
the piano judging. (I am not pre- 
suming to comment on the other di- 
visions, although I get the impression 
that the balance is much better for 
the larger groups, notwithstanding 
whole successions now and then of re- 
portedly average groups nearly all of 
which “win” ratings of “superior.” ) 
I must confess that I myself recall 
giving no V ratings and only rarely a 
IV rating in recent years. These two 
ratings have come to be regarded with 
such dread by teachers and students 


William 8S. Newman is Associate Professor of Music, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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Retrospections 
of a 


Piano Contest 
Judge 


William S. Newman 


alike that they are retained appar- 
ently only as cushions for a possible 
III. In this way the player who gets 
IIL “won't be too heartbroken.” But 
the practical result is that II] becomes 
the lowest rating, hence something 
of a disgrace and certainly well be- 
low the “good” attached to this rat- 
ing. Likewise II 
“average,” not 


comes to 
“excellent”; and I 
not so much “superior” as 
enough, like all the better ones.” 
Then when a really 


mean 
“ood 


good student 
comes along we have to award a I- 
plus or a I-plus-plus. and search for 
an even stronger adjective in the 
wonderful-terrific-supercolossal _hier- 
archy. All of which gets to be merely 
a question of who is “more unique” 
than whom! 

The teacher’s fear, of course, is that 
low ratings will not only hurt the stu- 
dent’s feelings but discourage him. 
In the late twenties, after the first 
years of American public school per- 
formance contests, that argument cer- 
tainly was justified for abandoning 
the system of but one first, one second 
rating, and so on, in each district and 
region, and finally in the whole coun- 

‘try. This system had excluded all 
but a handful from recognition. Since 
then, however, with general levels 
rather than one single order of rating, 
there is room for all the students to 
be rated “superior” who actually 
prove themselves to be superior to 
their fellows. And that is about as 
democratic as a contest can get with- 
out losing all semblance of being a 
contest. 

Symptomatic of the problem is the 
misuse of that word “superior.” One 
hears gleeful reports that so-and-so 
gave (“gave” is the word, alright) 
“superior” to eight out of twelve 


piano students. Obviously not all or 
even a fair proportion can literally 
be superior. Granted that some judge 
with a long and accurate memory 
feels on one occasion that a large 
number of the contestants really do 
excel in relation to an over-all aver- 
age he has built up in his mind over 
the years. Even then, in my opinion, 
it would be better to curve the ratings 
more nearly in proportion to that one 
occasion. If there is to be a contest 
the student wants to know where he 
stands, then and there, in relation to 
his immediate environment, not to 
the past or future or to some group 
at the other end of the state. Fur- 
thermore, even in an absolute rather 
than a proportional sense the curve 
remains the best basis for bringing 
some uniformity to very different 
areas rated by very diiferent judges. 


Honest Appraisal 


Students immediately sense the 
falseness of the “encouragement” 
that is based on 
ate ratings. What they want is not 
this but honest appraisal. And they 
do want the appraisal, as you know 
if you have witnessed their dis- 
appointment when efforts have been 
made to abolish all ratings and any - 
sense of a contest under some such 
euphemism as “festival.” Good 
liealthy contests are essential to that 
preparation for full living that edu- 
cation is meant to provide. A sympa- 
thetic understanding is always essen- 
tial too, of course, but let us not 
overstate the danger of hurting or 
discouraging the student. 


disproportion- 
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Ne one will deny that great pro- 

gress in music pedagogy has been 
realized during recent years; but 
progress has not been achieved 
through a process of simplification. 
On the contrary, difficulties have 
multiplied. It has become more and 
more apparent that the problems are 
as various and as numerous as the 
students themselves. Success in teach- 
ing does not follow the application 
of any particular formula, however 
ingenious it may be. There: is no 
easy way. 

I am assuming—what I believe to 
be true—that most teachers seek to 
develop, insofar as they can, the 
capacities of each pupil. They are 
not seeking a simple method, a Pro- 
crustean bed, which involves the sac- 
rifice of individuality and diversity. 
These teachers are engaged in the 
art of music teaching: the demands 
on their resources are insistent and 
always new. And their chief qualifica- 
tions for the practice of this art 
(aside from good training) are alive- 
ness, sensitivity, and interest. 


Card Files 


As teachers of music, we cannot 
come to rest in a closed system. We 
do not possess a card-file which has 
all the answers catalogued, since a 
prescription which works wonders 
for one pupil may be poison for an- 
other. It is valuable, I think, to have 
certain general principles “on file.” 
But here, too, it is important to be 
flexible: to teach music in a human 
world of sympathy and understand- 
ing, rather than one of abstract rules. 


Gordon Epperson teaches cello at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 
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Teaching 
Technique 


Versus 


Music 
Gordon Epperson 


Certainly I do not object to a 
“card-index” of materials, or even a 
systematic repository of ideas! But if 
we maintain two separate cabinets, 
one labelled “technique” and the 
other “music,” we are in grave 
danger. 

It is this danger which I wish to 
discuss. 

A curious habit of mind persists 
among musicians: the habit of divid- 
ing, arbitrarily, music from tech- 
nique. Problems of interpretation are 
associated with the former, physical 
dexterity with the latter. 

The distinction, of course, is made 
as a matter of convenience, and is 
entirely artificial. But it is so com- 
mon that it has affected the teaching 
of music, and the two elements are 
regarded as separate. One frequently 
hears, for example, a statement like 
this: “He plays very musically, but 
he has absolutely no technique.” Or 
we may be told that another has 
fantastic technique but plays with 
little or no expression. The reader 
can easily multiply examples. 

This separation is reflected in the 
treatment of teaching materials. It is 
customary to put scales, exercises of 
all sorts, and etudes, in the category 
of technique; everything else is 
classified vaguely as music. More- 
over, it is commonly assumed that a 
pupil who has good musical feeling 
will be handsomely equipped for a 
concert career if he acquires suf- 
ficient technique. 

A young friend of mine was re- 
cently told by her teacher that he 
could promise her “a technique like 
Horowitz” if she would follow his 
instructions carefully for two years. 
Obviously, such a promise is empty. 
and pernicious. But it reflects a dis- 


turbing tendency, all too prevalent, 
to measure artistry in terms of tech- 
nique alone. Technique, in _ this 
sense, is defined as superior physical 
facility. 

Such technique, actually, is rela- 
tively easy to impart to a serious stu- 
dent. Dexterity, per se, is very com- 
mon today. But a rounded musical 
development is much more difficult to 
acquire, and vastly more important. 
Not only the play of muscles, but the 
entire personality is involved in the 
process. 

There can be no objection to a 
judicious use of etudes. But one fine 
artist, an outstanding performer, con- 
fines his teaching materials almost en- 
tirely to the etude literature. “Take 
the next, and the next,” he will say. 
This is his method; it is an easy way 
to teach. There is no need to cope 
with problems of phrasing, tone. 
tempo; no need to explore a wealth 
of real music, with its real musical 
difficulties. But he proceeds accord- 
ing to a theory, which holds ‘that 
after a prolonged struggle with tech- 
nique, one becomes “all set.” Very 
well; the question is, all set for what? 


Brahms - Czerny 


Naturally we can set up a balance 
scale with Brahms on one side and 
Czerny on the other in order to jus- 
tify, to some extent, this separation 
of music and technique. But there 
are technical problems in Brahms 
which Czerny will not take care of; 
and Czerny exercises should be 
played musically. In other words, the 
technical and musical elements are 
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IN DEFENSE OF THEORY 


N recent months the methods and 

objectives of theory teaching have 
been subjected to severe criticism by 
music educators and administrators 
who express the belief that such 
courses contain much impractical in- 
formation, and that the knowledge 
gained from the various drills is not 
transferred to the actual practice of 
music. The objections most com- 
monly voiced are these: (1) the skills 
which are mastered in sight singing 
drills are of little value except to 
singers. (2) the knowledge derived 
from exercises 


dictation cannot 


be transferred to practical music, 
(3) the use of figured bass symbols 
in the presentation of partwriting is 
outmoded and is no longer of prac- 
tical value to present-day musicians. 

Although in certain instances these 
criticisms are valid. they are for the 
most part provoked by isolated in- 
stances of poor teaching and should 
be directed toward the individuals 
rather than the pedagogical methods. 
It is hoped that the following ex- 
planations will help to refute criti- 
cism of the course content and the 
principles involved. 


Related Skills 


Sight singing and sight reading 
are in many ways related skills. but 
there are some differences 
which distinguish the two. Sight sing- 
ing develops a feeling for harmonic 
background, increases the ability to 
recognize patterns of arpeggios and 
scale formations, but it does not 
make possible a correlation of these 
skills with muscular reaction. In 
some ways the practice of sight sing- 
ing is a study in abstraction. For 
pianists and other instrumentalists 
this is particularly true. Problems of 
fingering, muscular coordination and 
technique enter into the development 
of sight reading, while such elements 
of musical skill are almost totally 


basic 
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lacking in the sight 
cedure. 


singing pro- 
Those who criticize theory 
teachers for their inability to improve 
students’ sight reading often over- 
look the fact that sight singing can 
affect sight reading only by indirect 
means, 
Proficiency in sight reading im- 
plies the quick and accurate muscu- 
lar response to visual stimuli. With 
many students it is probable that sight 
reading is but a study in the percep- 
tion and transference of abstract in- 
tervals from written symbols to a 
particular sound medium like the 
piano. The 


experienced — theory 


teacher knows that proficiency in 
sight singing cannot be attained by 
approaching melody as a succession 
of abstract intervals. The intervalic 
relationship of one melody tone to the 
next is of course a factor in the de- 
velopment of sight singing ability. 
but relationships of tonality are of 
far greater importance. The teacher 
who employs the “isolated interval” 
approach in sight singing fails to 
realize that 
generate harmonic implications and 
tonality feelings. These two by-prod- 
ucts of melody are not of great con- 
many instrumental 
readers, for they have not been taught 
to recognize the groupings of motives. 
phrase members, and phrases. With 
the sight singer the solution is not 
quite as automatic as the pressing 
of a key or the covering of a hole. 
because patterns of arpeggios and 
tonality implications are necessary 
guides to proper pitch production. 
If the immediate goal is a marked 
improvement in sight reading, it will 
not be obtained quickest by the in- 
direct route of sight singing, although 


almost all melodies 


cern to sight 


the skills necessary for good sight 
singing carry over to a great extent 
in the sight reading process. Sight 
singing is important in the cultiva- 
tion of the “seeing ear” and “hearing 
eve. and its inclusion in an integrat- 
ed theory course is essential to a 
thorough knowledge of musical or- 
ganization. Those who criticize pres- 
ent-day theory techniques as out- 
moded and impractical might do well 
to look in other directions for the 
causes of some of the musical short- 
comings of students. 


Blame Placing 


Piano teachers often criticize 
theory teachers for not improving 


the sight reading ability of their stu- 
dents, when in reality it is the fault 
of the piano teacher for not present- 
ing more sight reading material in 
his private theory 
teacher can supply a piano student 
with all the prerequisites necessary: 
he can develop the students’ aware- 
ness to melodic and harmonic pat- 
terns of organization, he can de- 
velop a keen sense of relative pitch, 
and he can improve the student’s 
rhythmic sense, but he cannot effect 
the transfer of knowledge to the 
piano. That must be done by the 
piano teacher himself. 

Some 


lessons. The 


pianists are sight 
readers because they have a poorly 
developed sense of pitch—thus fore- 
ing them to glance constantly at the 
keyboard to see if they are producing 
the correct combination of tones. This 
is a time-consuming procedure and 
greatly deters smooth sight reading 
efforts. Other pianists are hampered 


poor 
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by lack of muscular coordination due 
to insufficient drill. The theory teacher 
can help those who have a poorly 
developed sense of pitch and pitch re- 
lationships, but he can do nothing 
for the poor sight reader who is 
not provided enough drill material by 
the applied music teacher. The theory 
course in the past several years has 
come to include drills in melodic and 
harmonic dictation, keyboard har- 
mony. partwriting, sight singing. and 
harmonic analysis. 
afford to tackle other problems in the 
small amount of time allotted to it. 

Perhaps the greatest single draw- 
back in developing sight reading skill 
is the lack of technical facility on 
the given instrument. No amount of 
sight singing drill can compensate 


It can scarcely 


for this shortcoming. Furthermore. 
the problem is essentially one of me- 
chanical deficiency and does not lie 
in the realm of musicianship. Stu- 
dents who evidence a lack of technical 
facility may be potentially excellent 
Their only drawback 
is that conditioned responses to the 
visual have not been de- 
veloped sufficiently. This type of 
poor sight reader will iron out his 
own difficulties in time, providing of 


sight readers. 


stimuli 


course that he is given adequate sight 
reading material. 


Problem Students 


Another type of student far more 
difficult to deal with is the one who 
exhibits great technical skill. but is 
still unable to sight read moderately 
easy music for his instrument. This 
student has no trouble with muscular 
coordination, and has a_ technical 
mastery of his instrument. His diffi- 
culty lies in his inability to recognize 
organizational patterns in the printed 
score. and thus has primarily a visual 
problem. This type of student can 
be materially aided by sight singing 
drills since these drills tend to stress 
the perception of melodic and _har- 
monic patterns in notation. Sight 
singing drills are usually made up of 
small melodic units of not more than 
two or three measures. From the very 
first lesson the student is encouraged 
to grasp these phrases or phrase mem- 
bers in their entirety, and not as a 
succession of isolated intervals. If 
this approach is fostered and de- 
veloped the student soon becomes 
proficient in recognizing and sing- 
ing these larger elements rather than 
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allowing himself to get bogged down 
in a maze of seemingly unrelated 
tones. 

Much unjust criticism has been 
leveled at the modern approach to 
theory. by those who assert that dic- 
tation exercises are of no practical 
value. These people make the claim 
that present-day procedures in 
melodic and harmonic dictation fos- 
ter a high degree of proficiency in 
a skill which is not encountered in 
the actual practice of music. It may 
be true that no musicians are pres- 
ently making a living by taking musi- 
cal dictation, but it is also true that 
the most successful 
those who are able to recognize com- 


musicians are 
mon patterns of harmonic and 
melodic organization. This particular 
skill can be acquired most readily by 
having students write out the sym- 
bols for these sound patterns as they 
In solving dictation exer- 
student's 


are heard. 
cises the attention — is 
focused on the particular sounds of 
triads and seventh chords. These he 
has experienced many times in the 
past. but unless the patterns of sound 
are brought to his conscious atten- 
tion, he might never become aware of 
the high degree of organization in 
music. In melodic dictation students 
learn to seek out the distinguishing 
features of a melody. In a sense the 
process of dictation is but sight sing- 
ing in reverse. In sight singing the 
written symbols are translated into 
sound, while in dictation the sound 
is translated into written notation. 
Part of the criticism of present- 
day procedures is directed to 
stress laid upon cor- 
dictated 
If theory classes normally had 


the special 
rect notation of 
cises. 


exer- 


no more than two or three students 
perhaps the writing out of dictation 
exercises could be partially 
away with. But. such is not the case. 


done 


and often twenty or twenty-five stu- 
dents are placed in one class. thus 
forcing the pedagogical expediency 
of written notation. 
mere experience of solving notation 
problems is helpful. Many students 
who have’ been reading 


Then too. the 


music 
for years will find themselves in a 
quandary over the proper side of the 
note to place an accidental. Oral 
answers to dictation exercises some- 
times are advantageous, but they can- 
not supplant the more thorough proc- 
ess of writing out the solutions. 

Some music educators object to 


The NBC 


Symphony Orchestra 


The past eleven years have 
seen the demise of the radio sta- 
tion WOR Sinfonietta conducted 
by Alfred Wallenstein, the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Symphony Orchestra, and, 
with the announcement of Arturo 
Toscanini’s retirement, the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Despite Toscanini’s incalcu- 
lable artistic heritage which he 
has left behind, the orchestra can 
continue. 

Musicians and music-lovers of 
this country can take a stand to 
combat this cultural decline. 
According to word received re- 
cently in the National Office of 
the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation it is still not too late for 
a letter writing campaign urging 
the continuance of the broad- 
casts of the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra in the interests of Amer- 
ican culture. 

All letters should be addressed 
to: General David Sarnoff, in 
care of the National Broadcasting 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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dictation procedures because they 
feel that the knowledge gained from 
such highly specialized drills is not 
transferred to the larger considera- 
tions of form and key relationships. 
This objection is valid only if dic- 
tation exercises are limited always to 
short Most 
criticism would be withdrawn if the 
the exercises used in theory courses 


stereotyped examples. 


were expanded and made to apply to 
larger forms, larger areas of key rela- 
tionships, and larger patterns of repe- 
tition and imitation. It is probably 
a mistake to limit dictation training 
to the basic theory course. When 
used in form and analysis courses, lis- 
illustrate 
phrase, period, and larger sectional 
forms are of inestimable value. 

\ third major criticism of theory 


tening tests designed to 


is that far too much emphasis is 
placed on mastering the outmoded 
system of figured bass as practiced 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. This objection is perhaps 
more substantially grounded than 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO: 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN MUSICOLOGY 


Compiled by a Joint Committee of Music Teachers National 
Association and the American Musicological Society 
Helen Hewitt, Chairman 


TT'HIS Supplement for 1954 again consists of two parts. In 
£ Part I are listed dissertations completed since publication 
of the First Supplement in American Music Teacher, May-June, 
1953, p. 10. A few “completed dissertations” of earlier years 
have also been included, since they had not been reported pre- 
viously. In Part II will be found topics on which doctoral can- 
didates have begun to work since this time last year. The items 
of this section of the Supplement are marked with an asterisk 
to indicate that they are still “in progress.” 


PART I. COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 


Boston University 
Buker, Alden Putnam, “Choralbearbeitung from Johann 
Walther to Dietrich Buxtehude.” 216 pp. (Ph.D., Musi- 
cology, 1953) 


The University of California at Berkeley 
Duckless, Vineent Harris, “John Gamble’s Commonplace Book: 
A Critical Edition of New York Public Library MS Drexel 
$257.” 1013 pp. (Ph.D., Music, 1953) 
Simon, Edwin Julien, “The Double Exposition in Classie Con- 
certo Form.” 200 pp. (Ph.D., Music, 1954) 


The University of California at Los Angeles 


Marrocco, W. Thomas, “Jacopo da Bologna and His Works.” 
108 pp. text; 116 pp. music. (Ph.D., Music, 1952) 

Wienpahl, Robert W., “The Emergence of Tonality.” 447 pp. 
(Ph.D., Music, 1953) 


The University of Chicago 


Byler, Arthur, “Italian Currents in the Secular Music of 16th- 
Century England, with Special Reference to the Music 
Preserved in Manuscript Lute Tablatures.” (Ph.D., Music, 
1953) 


Chicago Musical College 


Biondo, Charles Anthony, “The Beethoven Violin-Piano Son- 
atas.” (Mus. Ed.D., 1950) 

Easter, Vada Lee, “The So-Called Sonata Form in Beethoven’s 
Piano Sonatas—Analyzed from a Chronometrical View- 
point.” (Doctor of Fine Arts, 1950) 

Kober, Werner Dietrich, “The Toceata: An Historical Outline 
of Its Formal Development.” (Doctor of Fine Arts, 1950) 
Manheim, Werner, “The Songs of Gustav Mahler.” (Doctor of 

Fine Arts, 1950) 


Columbia University 


Ausubel, Hillel, “The Effect of Chromaticism on Tonality As 
Found in Selected Compositions from the Period between 
1890 and 1910." 299 pp. (Ph.D., Music, 1953) 

University Microfilms, No. 6571 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 148-149. 

Mace, Dean Tolle, “English Musical Thought in the I7th 
Century: A Study of an Art in Decline.” 239 pp. (Ph.D., 
English Literature, 1952) 

University Microfilms, No. 4218 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XII, No. 5, p. 620 


The University of Illinois 
Kaplan, Max, “The Musician in America: A Study of His Social 
Roles. Introduction to a Sociology of Music.” 457 pp. 
(Ph.D., Sociology, 1951) 
University Microfilms, No. 3142. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 110-111. 


Indiana University 


Bowman, Horace B., “A Study of the castrati Singers and Their 
Music.” 157 pp. (Ph.D., Musie Education, 1°52) 
Darack, Arthur, “Aesthetics of Music: Early Greek Views.” 
181 pp. (Ph.D., Theory, 1951) 
Haskell, Duane, H., “The Violin Family in American Educa- 
tion and Culture.” 245 pp. (Ph.D., Musie Education, 1951) 
Jacobson, George Hartvig, “Methodology of Music Theory: A 
Typology of the Methods of Investigation, Classification, 
and Arrangement of Musical Materials.” 227 pp. (Ph.D., 
Theory, 1953) 
University Microfilms, No. 5867 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 5, pp. 833-834. 
John, Robert W., “A History of School Vocal Instruction Books 
in the United States.” 258 pp. (Ed. D., 1953) 
University Microfilms, No. 6777. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIV, No. 1. p. 150. 
Mueller, Paul E.. “The Influence and Activities of English 
Musicians on the Continent during the Late l6th and Early 
17th Centuries.” 2 Vols.; Vol. I, 303 pp.; Vol. IL. 301 pp. 
(Ph.D., Musicology, 1954) 
Nettl, Bruno, “American Indian Music North of Mexico: Its 
Styles and Areas.” 254 pp. (Ph.D., Musicology. 1953) 
University Microfilms, No. 5873. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 5, p. 834. 
Sonnedecker, Donald IL. “Cultivation and Concepts of Duets for 
Four Hands, one Keyboard, in the 18th Century.” 320 pp. 
(Ph.D., Musicology, 1953) 
University Microfilms, No. 6453. 

Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 6. p. 1219. 
Yerbury, Grace Helen, “Styles and Schools of the Art Song in 
America, 1720-1850.” 441 pp. (Ph.D., Musicology. 1953) 

University Microfilms, No. 6459. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 6, pp. 1219-1220. 


The State University of lowa 


Kent, Ralph M., “A Study of Oratorios and Sacred Cantatas 
Composed in America before 1900.” 600 pp., including 
photographic reproductions of about 400 examples from 
printed scores and manuscripts. (Ph.D., Music, 1954) 

Luntz, George Edward, “Musical and Literary Expression in 
Songs from Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister.” 306 pp.. including 
supplement of musical examples, pp. 239-306. (Ph.D., 
Music, 1953) 

University Microfilms, No. 6532. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIV, No. 1. p. 151. 

Rice, William C., “A Century of Methodist Music: 1850-1950.” 
vi, 471 pp. (Ph.D., Music, 1953) 

University Microfilms, No. 5492. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 5, pp. 834-835. 


The University of Michigan 


Biggle, Lloyd, Jr.. “The Masses of Antoine Brumel.” 

(Ph.D., Musicology, 1953) 
University Microfilms, No. 5760 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 5. pp. 831-832. 

Cavanaugh, Robert William, “The Anthems in Musica Deo 

Sacra by Thomas Tomkins,” 481 pp. (Ed.D... Music, 1953) 
University Microfilms, No. 5649. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 5. p. 832. 

Chase, Howard Randolph, “Tonality and Tonal Factors in the 
Piano Sonatas of Beethoven.” 200 pp. (Ph.D., Music, 1953) 

University Microfilms, No. 5021. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 3, p. 408. 

Helm, Sanford Marion, “Carl Friedrich Abel, Symphonist: A 
Biographical, Stylistic, and Bibliographical Study.” 396 
pp. (Ph.D., Music, 1953) 

University Microfilms, No. 5677. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 5, p. 833. 
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Laing, Millard Myron, “Anton Reicha’s Quimtets for Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon.” 622 pp. (Ed.D., Music, 
1952) 

University Microfilms, No. 3697 
Dissertation Abstracts, Voi. XII, No. 4, pp. 432-433. 

Russell, Myron Edward. “The Oboe: A Comparison Study of 
Specifications with Musical Effectiveness.” 321 pp. (Ph.D., 
Music, 1953) 

University Microfilms, No. 5723. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 5, pp. 835-836. 

Warren, Edwin Brady, “The Messes of Robert Fayrfax.” 643 pp. 
(Ph.D., Musie, 1952) 

University Microfilms, No. 3814. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XII, No. 4, p. 433. 


New York University 
; Graduate School of Arts and Science 
Shine, Josephine, “The Motets of Jean Mouton.” (Ph.D., 
Music, 1953) 
Ward, John M., “The Vihuela de mano and Its Music (1536- 
1576).” (Ph.D., Music, 1953) 


School of Education 


Smith, Edgar H., “An Experiment to Determine the Value of 
Notated Thematic Excerpts Relative to the Recognition of 
a Musical Themes.” 303 pp. (Ph.D., Music Education, 

52) 
University Microfilms, No. 4533. 

Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 1, pp. 102-103. 

Smith, Julia Frances, “Aaron Copland: His Work and Contri- 
bution to American Music.” 664 pp. (Ph.D., Higher Educa- 
tion, 1952) 

University Microfilms, No. 4534. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 1, pp. 103-104. 


University of North Carolina 


Howell. Almonte C., Jr. “The French Organ Mass in the 
loth and 17th Centuries.” 334 pp., 60 pp. musical supple- 
ment. (Ph.D., Music, 1953) 


Northwestern University 


Hart, Ralph E., “Compositional Techniques in Choral Works 
of Stravinsky, Hindemith, Honegger, and Britten.” (Ph.D. 
Music, 1953) : ‘ 

Jones, William J., “The Literature of the Transverse Flute in 
the 17th and 18th Centuries.” (Ph.D., Music, 1953) 

Malek, Vincent F., “A study of Embouchure and Trumpet- 
Cornet Mouthpiece Measurements.” (Ph.D.. Music. 1953) 

University Microfilms, No. 6219. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XIII, No. 6, p. 1217. 

Parsons, Pleasants A., “Dissonance in the Fantasias and Sonatas 
of Henry Purcell.” (Ph.D., Music, 1953) 

University Microfilms, No. 6233. 
INssertation Abstracts, Vol. XI, No. 6, pp. 1218-1219. 


The University of Pennsylvania 
Beck, Horace Palmer, Jr.. “Down-East Ballads and Songs.” 
433 pp. (Ph.D., Language, 1952) 
University Microfilms, No. 3600. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. X11, No. 3, pp. 293-294. 


Princeton University 
Rogerson, Brewster, “Ut Musica Poesis: the Parallel of Music 
and Poetry in 18th-Century Criticism.” 191 pp. (Ph.D 
Literature, 1946) ws 
University Microfilms, No. 3034. 
Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 308. 


The University of Rochester 
Tke Eastman School of Music 


Hoffman, Mark, “A Study of German Theoretical Treatises of 
the 19th Century.” 268 pp. (Ph.D., Theory, 1953) 

Horne, Dorothy, “Medieval European Harmonic Parallels in 
the Shape-Note Hymnals.” (Ph.D., Theory, 1952) 

Munson, Kenneth, “The Musikalischer Seelenkunst of Tobias 
Michael.” 577 pp. (Ph.D., Musicology, 1953) 

Packard, Donald, “Seven French Theorists of the 19th Century.” 
(Ph.D., Theory, 1952) . 

Silliman, Cutler, “A Study of Musical Practices in Selected 
American String Quartets, 1930-1950.” 215 pp. (Ph.D. 
Theory, 1954) ; 

Stedmand, William Preston, “Form and Orchestration in the 
Pre-Classical Symphony.” 440 pp. (Ph.D., Theory, 1953) 
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Watkins, Glenn E. “Three Books of Polyphonic Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, 1549-1564.” 484 pp. (Ph.D., Musicology, 1953) 


The University of Southern California 

Ray, Alice Elizabeth, “The Double-Choir Music of Juan de 
Padilla.” 2 Vols.: Vol. I, text and bibliography, 354 pp.; 
Vol. II, 192 pp. of musical examples. (Ph.D., Musicology, 
1953) 

Riedel, Johannes, “Leisen Formulae: Their Polyphonic Settings 
in the Period of the Renaissance and Reformation.” 1166 
pp.; pp. 675-717, bibliography; pp. 717-1166, musical ex- 
amples. (Ph.D., Musicology, 1953) 


Syracuse University 
Henderson, Ian H., “Piano Trill Speed and Its Relationship to 
Certain Physical Characteristics of the Pianist.” (Ph.D., 
Music, 1953) 


Union Theological Seminary 
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Piano Trill Speed and Its Relationship 


to Certain Physical Characteristics 


of the Pianist. 


(Abstract of Ph. D, Thesis, Syracuse University, 


lan H. Henderson 


1953. Dr, Henderson 


is a member of the faculty, State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y.) 


w UCCESS in musical performance 

is known to depend upon a variety 
of sensory, emotional. and physical 
aptitudes. Physical aptitude would 
seem especially important to the suc- 
cessful pianist. 
as one criterion of success in piano- 


Focusing upon speed 


playing. this study was designed to 
discover: (1) whether speed in piano 
playing. as evidenced by trilling, is 
related to any of several physical 
characteristics of the performer. and 
(2) whether the physical charac- 
teristics of the pianist are linked with 
the technique by which he achieves 
speed. 

The following physical characteris- 
tics of the pianist were isolated for 
measurement: (1) sex, (2) age, (3) 
experience, (4) length of fingers. (5) 
hand volume. (6) wrist motility. (7) 
reaction time, and (8) 
The study was conducted in order to 
establish the relation of these factors 
to speed attained in executing an ad- 
jacent white-note trill at the piano. 
using two different fingerings and five 
pairs of 
techniques. 


steadiness. 


contrasting performance 
For each pianist. data were re- 

corded regarding the eight physical 
factors. In addition. twenty trill 
speeds were recorded for each sub- 
ject. All of the trills were plaved on 
the same piano in the following con- 
trasting styles of performance for the 
right hand 1-3 and 2-3 fingerings: 

1. With the wrist high. and with 

the wrist low. 

2. With the fingers curved. and 

with the fingers flat. 

3. Soft. and loud. 

4. In on the keys, and at the 

ends of the keys. 

5. Using finger action only. and 
using forearm and wrist rota- 
tion. 

The fingerings and performance 
styles were selected in an attempt to 
show differences in speed with varia- 
tion in technique. 


10 


The Subjects 

The pianists who took part in the 
study were  one-hundred-forty-two 
students at the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. Eighty-six 
were female: fifty-six were male. 
They ranged in age from sixteen to 
thirty years, with an average age of 
nineteen and one-half years. Experi- 
ence was measured from age of first 
piano instruction to present age. the 
The test- 
ing program was conducted on the 


mean being eleven years. 
Oberlin campus in November, 1952. 


The Testing Apparatus 

l. Trill Speed—The method for 
measuring trill speed involved the 
use of a Steinway grand piano whose 
sound was recorded on tape by means 
of a Bell three-speed magnetic —re- 
corder. Tape speed for recording was 
714 inches per second. By employ- 
ing a playback speed of 17, inches 
per second, the experimenter was 
able to count the number of notes 
played during the three second re- 
cording period controlled by an auto- 
matic timer. 

2. Finger length—Finger lengths 
for the Ist. 2nd. and 3rd fingers were 
measured in units of 1/16 inch from 
the base of the third knuckle to the 
end of the finger. A standard rule 
for measuring foot size was adapted 
for the purpose, 

3. Hand Volume—Hand 
was selected as a factor for the study 
in order to obtain an index of the 
over-all size of the hand. A rubber 
band was placed around the subject's 
wrist at the depression formed by 
junction of the radius and ulna with 
the carpals. The subject then im- 
mersed the hand in water until the 
wrist joint, marked by the rubber 
band was level with the water line. 
Displacement, or volume, was read in 
units of 14-ounce from the gradua- 
tions marked on the beaker. 


volume 


4. Steadiness—A nine-hole Mari- 
etta Steadiness Tester, wired in series 
with an electric counter was used to 
obtain an index of steadiness. 

5. Wrist Motility—The motility 
testing apparatus included a tele- 
graph key and electric counter. The 
number of times that the key was 
closed during a three-second period 
was recorded as the motility score. 

6. Reaction Time—The reaction 
time test measured the time interval 
between presentation of a visual light 
stimulus and the subject’s response 
as measured on a laboratory chrono- 
graph. 


Reliability 


In order to test the reliability of 
the measures, a pilot study was con- 
ducted at the State University 
Teachers College. Brockport. New 
York. Fifty summer-session students 
were tested twice with each of the 
physical measures and with the 
measure of trill speed. Reliability co- 


efficients ranged from + .84 to +.99. 


Results of the Study 


It was found that men played faster 
than women in each of the twenty 
trills. The difference between the 
mean speed of men and that of wo- 
men was small, but the fact that the 
mean speed for men was higher in 
every trill indicates a strong possi- 
bility that men have a definite speed 
advantage. An advantage of the 2-3 
fingering over the 1-3 fingering was 
demonstrated. However, it was also 
shown that greater 
achieved by the fingering for which 
the pianist showed a_ spontaneous 


speed was 


preference. 

Some performance _ styles 
shown superior to others. The fastest 
average speed was achieved with the 
2-3 fingering and a low wrist. Next 


were 
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The Value of Applied Phonetics 
in the Teaching of Singing 


Eugene T. Conley 


ODAY, the teacher of singing is 

able to listen to a vocal sound 
with more knowledge than that pos- 
sessed by his professional ancestor. 
He can hear the great voices of the 
past and present on recordings. He 
can record his student’s voice and 
hear it again and again to aid him 
in determining the vocal faults 
present. He has available much re- 
search on the nature of sound and on 
the anatomy of the vocal apparatus. 

The vocal teacher must approach 
his work with a highly developed 
ability to listen. He must know the 
generally accepted norms of vocal 
quality; he must be able to detect 
deviations from these norms: he 
should know (within the limits of 
available research) the causes of the 
quality deviation. It is only after 
he is armed with this knowledge that 
he is able to employ means to im- 
prove the singer’s technique. Today's 
teacher should use the new tools made 
available to him by science. 


Phonetics Defined 


\ fundamental tool available to the 
modern vocal teacher is a knowledge 
of phonetics. Phonetics is defined as 
a study of speech sounds from the 
point of view of their production by 
the speech apparatus. their reception 
by the ear, and their symbolic use. 
The close connection between speech 
and singing is apparent when we 
realize that the same vocal chords, 
the same articulators and the same 
breathing apparatus are employed in 
essentially the same way in each case. 
Moreover, when one speaks a phrase. 
he is both a composer and a “singer.” 
His melody line is original and with- 
in a small range of pitches. In 
singing, of course, the range is much 
larger. In the upper register of the 


Eugene T. Conley is Assistant Professor of Music, 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 
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singing voice, especially of the female 
voice, the vowels are probably dis- 
torted. However, most female speak- 
ing voices employ pitches from G 
below middle C to about C above 
middle C. The upper and lower ex- 
tremes occur infrequently, but never- 
theless do occur. One octave lower. 
the male voices follow a similar pat- 
tern for speaking and singing. Thus, 
a great many singing pitches are iden- 
tical with speaking pitches, and when 
a singer and speaker phonate on one 
of these pitches, they are articulat- 
ing in a very similar, and possibly 
identical manner. The chief differ- 
ence seems to be the duration of the 
vowel sounds. I am limiting this dis- 
cussion to the pitches in the singing 
voice which correspond to the pitches 
in the speaking voice. 

The singing teacher is interested in 
“applied phonetics.” That is, he will 
want to use this knowledge of pho- 
netics in a practical manner in his 
teaching. Thus. from his study of 
phonetics he will learn much about 
the subject of a “legato” phrase. He 
will see how successive sounds are 
literally “tied together” in speech, 
and he will be better able to convey 
his ideas to the student singer. For 
example. in the phrase, “man needs.” 
the convention is to separate “man” 
from “needs” in writing or printing. 
However, in speaking or singing the 
“n” in “man” is simply sounded for 
a longer time without any break be- 
words (men:zidz) 
and there is a gradual increase of 
tongue pressure until release of the 
“ee” (i) sound. 

Thinking phonetically, it is com- 
paratively simple to make the dis- 
tinction in Italian pronounciation be- 
tween a single and a double con- 
sonant, e.g. in “fatto” (fat:o) the 
pressure in the mouth is of longer 
duration than for a single “t” 

Many student singers have “ee” 
(i) trouble. The quality is poor and 


tween the two 


the pupil complains of tension in the 
throat. The vocal teacher can draw 
a simple diagram of the position of 
the tongue in phonating “ee” (i), 


‘tongue high toward the hard palate 


and bunched forward leaving a rela- 
tively large space between the back 
of the tongue and the back of the 
throat. (See Diagram I). He should 
have the student press his thumb up 
into the soft place under his chin and 
feel how the base of the tongue pushes 
down when “ee” 
sung. There must be tension at the 
base of the tongue in phonating “ee” 
(i) in order to raise the body of the 


(i) is spoken or 


tongue to its correct position in the 
upper front part of the mouth. If 
the tongue is placed correctly for 
“ee” (i), tension will focus in the 
area at the tongue base where there 
must be tension and the singer will 
experience relaxation of the larger 
muscles of the throat. 


Approaches 


It is by no means necessary or even 
desirable always to employ direct 
methods such as outlined above. It 
is important that the teacher know 
what position the articulators must 
take to achieve any particular sound. 
Then, if he hears an “off-color” vowel 
sound, he will have a fairly clear 
picture of what adjustments of 
tongue and soft palate position as 
well as mouth opening must be made 
to improve the sound. He may de- 
cide to employ a direct approach. 
Or, he may prefer an indirect ap- 
proach. For example, if the stu- 
dent is producing a very guttural 
“ah” (a) sound, the teacher, know- 
ing that “ee” (i) tends to draw the 
body of the tongue up and out of the 
throat, may improvise an exercise 


alternating “ee” (i) and “ah” (a) to 
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General Musicianship Training 


and the 






College Music Teacher 


HE challenge to the applied music 

teacher on the collegiate level is 
enormous due to the wide range of 
student attainment varying from the 
talented music major down to the 
luke-warm enthusiast. Our 
first and foremost duty is to teach 
music to them all. This involves the 
teaching of technical facility, read- 
ing, repertoire, plus general musician- 
ship characteristics. By general 
musicianship I mean: 

1. Elementary theory, which should 
include scale structure in the major 
and minor modes, intervalic compre- 
hension, rhythmic divisions, and 
chordal comprehension. 

2. Ear training and sight reading. 

3. Concept of dynamic proportions. 

4. Concept of form from the single 
beat to the various period and part 
forms, and other subtleties in music 
performance. 


music 


John Dewey 


We are placed at a disadvantage by 
having to evaluate the student’s 
achievement by a letter grade. for we 
have to grant college hours of credit 
to many students who have not 
reached collegiate attainment in musi- 
cal maturity. As all modern educa- 
tors, we must approach our student 
with the philosophy of the great John 
Dewey, that is, to accept the student 
where he is and build from that point. 
rather than, as so many of us would 
like to do, build from where we wish 
he were. 

The college music department must 
serve two types of students: the stu- 
dent who is taking music in order to 
prepare himself for a_ professional 
music career, and secondly, the stu- 
dent who is taking music as an elec- 
tive to gain greater personal enjoy- 
ment from his study, and to develop 
a greater appreciation of the esthetic 
qualities of music in his life. It is 


Charles J. Watson is Chairman of Piano and Theory, 
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Charles J. Watson 


agreed that the program for each 
type of student must be individually 
tailored. However, the ultimate goal 
must be the same: namely, to bring 
music and musicianship to all stu- 
dents. 

Indeed, it is an encompassing ob- 
jective to teach general musicianship, 
the techniques of the particular in- 
strument, a well-rounded repertoire, 
ensemble experience, and reading all 
within the confines of the short 30-40 
minute private applied lesson. Let 
us progress with the current educa- 
tional trend called integration to 
achieve our objective. Certainly, it 
will be impossible to develop each of 
the above-mentioned facets of a well- 
balanced program singly. However, 
with the assumption of the Gestaltic 
approach this well-balanced program 
is possible. It has been my impres- 
sion that some fine teaching is being 
done by the private community 
teacher and the college instructor. 
However, some of the component 
parts are often forgotten or touched 
lightly. Some will teach more tech- 
nique and drill work than others. 
We will all teach repertoire. 
will specialize in ensemble experience, 
and others will try to develop rapidity 
and skill in reading. How many of 
us include basic musicianship train- 
ing as part of the lesson program? 
Certainly, it is not given the promi- 
nent place it should occupy in our 
lessons, else we would not have, as 
one of my colleagues has so aptly 
stated, “So many musical illiterates 
enrolled in our music curriculum.” 

How easy it is during the lesson 
to take a short five minutes to ex- 
plain to the student the whole and 
half step intervalic structure of ma- 
jor and minor scales, and then en- 
courage the student to experiment for 
himself by building scales upon va- 
rious tones with the formulae of 
whole and half steps. Often technical 
studies can be integrated with teach- 
ing fundamental musicianship, If one 
teaches Herz or Biehl exercises (for 
example in piano) how easy it is to 


Some 


have the student transpose the va- 
rious exercies into other keys. It 
helps lend variety to the exercise and 
teaches hand adjustment to new posi- 
tions. The same practice of trans- 
position can be used in the exercises 
of Hanon and Czerny. When intro- 
ducing the technical approach to 
chords, etc., how easy it is to intro- 
duce chord progressions and cadence. 
However, remember this will not con- 
sume the major portion of the lesson 
time, but will be frequently conducted 
as a five minute drill. A manuscript 
book in which the student has written 
scale construction and chord progres- 
sions can be corrected and briefly dis- 
cussed at the lesson time. 


Various Practices 


It is imperative that we train the 
student’s ears as well as his eyes. Oc- 
casionally, during the lesson the stu- 
dent may be asked to listen to a 
series of chord progressions and 
asked to identify them as to quality 
of major, minor, diminished, or aug- 
mented chords. Another practice can 
be occasionally to play passages on 
which the student is working in 
both good and bad taste as to phras- 
ing, dynamics, accuracy, and rhythm. 
Have the student differentiate be- 
tween the two. Another practice may 
be to play records by several per- 
forming artists and have the student 
follow his score and notice differ- 
ences in phrasing, tempo, and cer- 
tain other subtleties in interpreta- 
tion. Thus he learns discrimination. 
May I reiterate that in these various 
ways the student is learning ele- 
mentary theory, ear training, and 
sight reading, and a concept of dy- 
namic proportions. 

Form can and should be taught in 
the lessons as a furthering of the de- 
velopment of general musicianship. 
When introducing a composition to 
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“STUDENT NEWS~ 


COUNSEL FOR THOSE PREPARING 
FOR A CAREER IN MUSIC 


Martin W. Bush 
Omaha World Herald Music Critic 
Former Head of University of Omaha Music Department 


F I had to summarize quickly 

what I have to say, I would ad- 
jure you to become imbued with 
the importance of really and truly 
applying what you are now learning 
in college to the practice of your 
chosen profession later. To urge on 
you the necessity of realization that 
practically all of your college courses, 
if really assimilated by you, can be- 
come your servants through all fu- 
ture years of your professional life, 
rather than being disrelated subject 
matter that must be suffered in order 
to meet catalogue requirements. With 
that statement, let us break it down 


to three approaches: (A) applica- 
tion of your playing skills, (B) appli- 
cation of your theoretical knowledge. 
and (C) application of the experi- 
ence of 
courses. 


non-musical, academic 

First | would urge you to maintain 
your playing skills. Keep playing! 
As you know there is a very old 
cynical saw that says: “Those who 
can, do. Those who can’t, teach.” 
We will skip the next step which says 
that those who can do neither, be- 
We can even 
forego even a whisper of the fourth 
step which says that final discards 


come music critics. 
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Mrs. Ivy Boland, 
Faculty Adviser to 
MTNA Student 
Chapter #14, 
Midwestern 
University, 
Wichita Falls, 


Texas 





Last March while traveling from 
San Antonio to Dallas, Dr. Erno 
Daniel and your Executive Secre- 
tary discussed the education of fu- 
ture music teachers. It was agreed 
that part of the professionalization 
of the future music teacher is mem- 
bership in professional organiza- 
tion. With this conviction Dr. 
Daniel returned to his post as Dean 
of the College of Fiae Arts at Mid- 
western University, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and formed for the benefit 
of his students who are now en- 
gaged in student teaching MTNA 
Student Chapter +14, with eight 
charter members and with Mrs. Ivy 
Boland as Faculty Adviser. We 
are looking forward to receiving 
accounts of original and valuable 
activities from this newest MTNA 
Student Chapter. 
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become musicologists. 
The law of averages has proven 
that but a tiny percentage of us can 
become top-flight concert artists. We 
may play well, in fact very well, but 
the greater part of our sustenance will 
have to come from our teaching. It 
has been proven that good players 
can become good teachers. It is also 
a known fact that poor players, or 
those who do not, or cannot play, very 
rarely become good teachers. There- 
fore keep your playing alive. Make 
your agenda always include the study 
of, and new acquaintance with, un- 
If, through your per- 
sonal study you are acquainted with 
but a few of the Bach Suites, Partitas, 
Toccatas, Preludes and Fugues, Sona- 
tas of Beethoven, Haydn, or Mozart, 
and but a few of the samplings of 
Schubert. Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, etc., then 
others and study them for yourselves. 


familiar music. 


Chopin, or 
investigate 


(Continued on page 17) 


Dr. Erno Daniel, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, Midwestern University, 

Wichita Falls, Texas, explains some principles of piano pedagogy to the charter 

members of MTNA Student Chapter #14 located in his School. Standing clock- 

wise around the piano starting at Dr. Daniel’s left are: Jean Sloan, John Hancock, 

James Kuchan, Wyvon Wright, Albert Wasmus, Kyle Franks, Jean Ann Fulfs, 
and Susan Hsueh. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


STATE 
Oklahoma June 6-7, A & M College, Stillwater 
Ohio June 22-24, St. Francis Hotel, Canton 
Oregon June 24-26, University of Oregon 
Montana July, Montana State University, Missoula 
Washington August 11-13, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Alabama August 16-18, Alabama College, Montevallo 
Wisconsin October, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


New Mexico 
Missouri 
Illinois 
Tennessee 


October (first weekend), Las Cruces 

October 31, November 1-2, Springfield 
November 14-15, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
November 26-27. Site to be announced 


NATIONAL 


February 13-16, 1955, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION 
February 11-14, 1956, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 


by Esther Rennick 


The Alabama Music Teachers As- 
sociation announces a three-day con- 
vention and “Workshop for Teachers” 
to be held at Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo, Alabama. August 16-18, 1954. 

There will be exhibits of materials. 
talks, social events. panel discussions. 
sessions for teachers of strings. band. 
voice, piano, organ. and theory-com- 
position, plus concerts, and a family 
night dinner. 

Dale V. Gilliland. Head of the 
Voice Department at Ohio State Uni- 
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versity, will have charge of the vocal 
sessions. 
Hubert Head of the 


Music Department at Alabama Poly- 


Liverman. 


technic Institute, will lead a panel 
discussion on “The Model Plan of 
Certification.” 

Dr. Thomas Richner. member of 
the faculty of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will be in charge 
of the three-day piano and organ 
workshop. 

All music teachers are invited to 
attend. Registration fee for teachers 
is $1.00: free registration for stu- 
dents. 

For further information write to 
any of the following: Mrs. Eleanor 
Abercrombie, 800 Farley Building. 
Birmingham, Alabama; Professor H. 
L. LeBaron, Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo. Alabama: Ruth Scott Parker, 
1031 South 26th Street, Birmingham, 
Alabama: Rebecca Sandlin White. 
Madison Street, Alexander City, Ala- 
bama. 
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Dr. Thomas Richner, who will direct the 
workshop at Aalbama MTA, Aug. 16-18. 
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by Amber Haley Powell 
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The boards of directors of the 
two music teacher groups in Mis- 
souri, i.e., the Music 
Teachers Association, affiliated with 
the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation, and the Missouri Music 
Educators Association, afhliate of 


the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, have voted unanimously to 


Missouri 
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combine their state journals. This 
move, unique among state organiza- 
tions so far as is known, started with 
the March-April issue which carried 
the Missouri Music Teachers Associa- 
tion News as the center section of 
Missouri School Music. The com- 
bined papers will be mailed to mem- 
bers of both groups as well as to high 
schools and colleges in Missouri. 

Springfield, Missouri, has been se- 
lected as the site for the Missouri 
Music Teachers Association conven- 
tion, October 31. November 1 and 2. 
1954. 

Robert Sheldon, faculty member of 
the Department of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and pupil of 
Egon Petri, will conduct the Piano 
Master Class at the Missouri Music 
Teachers Association convention this 
fall. Outstanding high school pianists. 
selected by the Missouri Applied 
Music Board will again share in this 
stimulating feature of the annual 
meeting. Examination of these stu- 
dents, who will receive regular high 
school credit under the Applied 
Music Plan, is now under way. 

Winners of the 1952-53 Composi- 
tion Competition for Undergraduates. 
sponsored by the Missouri Music 
Teachers Association, were Barbara 
Foster of Webster Groves College. 
William Gann of the University of 
Missouri, and Gerald Kemner of the 
University of Kansas City. Their 
compositions, from a group of six- 
teen entries, were awarded equal 
prizes of fifty dollars. 

Judges for the competition were: 
Normand Lockwood. Karl Eschmann, 
and William Kugel. 

A 1953-54 competition is now be- 
ing sponsored by the Missouri Music 
Teachers Association. 
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by Helen LaVelle 


Spring once again brings the im- 
portant announcement which each 
year we look forward to with keen 
interest. Who will be on our Mon- 
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tana State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion program during Music Week? 
Dr. Richman, Dean of the School of 
Music of the University of Montana, 
and your State Association President, 
Helen La Velle, are happy to an- 
nounce that we have been able to 
secure Robert Goldsand, eminent 
pianist and teacher of New York, N. 
Y., to conduct the Piano Master 
Class. 


Robert Goldsand 


Mr. Goldsand was born in Vienna. 
Austria, in 1911. A child wonder, 
at the age of ten he made his debut 
in his native Vienna. At the age of 
twelve he made his Berlin debut as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra which spread his fame and 
reputation throughout Europe where 
he toured during the next few years. 
At sixteen, already a noted pianist in 
Europe, his debut in New York was 
likened by the press “only to that of 
Josef Hoffman.” During thirty years 
of international concert appearances 
his prestige has steadily mounted un- 
til today he is recognized as one of 
the most brilliant performers. Now 
a citizen of the United States of 
America, Mr. Goldsand has played 
since his teens throughout this coun- 
try. In 1940, the year of his return 
to the United States after a lapse of 
seasons abroad, the pianist was 
awarded the Town Hall. New York. 
Endowment Award by a jury of New 
York critics. 

From 1944 to 1951 Mr. Goldsand 
taught under Dr. Richman at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
At present he is teaching at the Man- 
hattan School of Music in New York. 
Mr. Goldsand is an authority on 
modern music and contemporary 
composers, and is prepared to give 
us as much of this as we desire. It is 
certainly a field we all need to inves- 
tigate more thoroughly, if we are to 
keep up with musical trends. 


LaVahn Maesch 


Music Week this year will open 
with an organ concert on Sunday 
evening, July 25th. Mr. LaVahn 
Maesch, Head of the Organ Depart- 
ment of the Lawrence Conservatory 
of Music, Appleton, Wisconsin, who, 
you will remember, conducted such 


a wonderful organ clinic a few years 
ago, will give the dedication organ 
concert. I am sure you will all want 
to be there to hear him. Mr. Maesch 
will be at the University from the 
previous Friday, July 23rd to the 
middle of Music Week, and anyone 
wishing to go early to discuss or- 
gan problems with him may do so. 
However, he will conduct an organ 
session each morning, Monday 
through Thursday of Music Week. 


Additional Speakers 


Mr. Harold Avery. Head of the 
Music Department of Beihaven Col- 
lege, Jackson, Mississippi, and Direc- 
tor of the Community Opera in Jack- 
son, will speak on “The Accompanist 
and His Role.” 

Miss June McConlogue. Choral Di- 
rector from Cornell College, lowa. 
and nationally recognized as one of 
the best choral conductors in the 
country, will discuss choral problems. 

Mr. Lloyd Oakland of Montana 
University will have a session on 
“Choirs.” and we also have Mr. Teel 
and Dr. Richman scheduled for talks. 
There still is plenty of time left for 
Montana State Music Teachers As- 
sociation business sessions. 

The student program will be held 
as usual, as well as the afternoon 
sessions, during which time they may 
play for Mr. Goldsand’s constructive 
criticisms. Last year. unfortunately, 
our student program turned out to 
be a “piano recital.” Can't some of 
our vocal and instrumental teachers 
send students to perform? It is a 
wonderful experience and incentive 
for these young people. Length of 
each composition performed should 
not exceed ten minutes. Send me the 
entrant’s name, age. name of com- 
position, composer, and length of 
performance time as soon as possible. 

Doesn’t this sound like a wonderful 
program? I am sure there is some- 
thing of interest for everyone. Won't 
you mark this week off on your 
calendar, plan to attend. and don’t 
let anything else interfere? You owe 
it to yourselves and your students to 
take a refresher course such as this. 
It really gives you a wonderful lift 
for next season. Try to interest some- 
one else and bring him along: you 
and your friends will never regret it. 

Remember the dates: July 25 
through 30. 
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Apply the same stylistic principles. 
principles of tempi, phrasings, 
dynamics, and all else which you have 
learned from your teachers. Be sure 
to listen to great artists in live con- 
certs, on the radio, television, or their 
phonograph recordings. Read about 
music as much as possible. You will 
not go far wrong. Of course Satan 
will be behind you with the age-old 
plea, “I haven't time.” That is a fal- 
lacious statement, only an excuse and 
not a reason. 

Even though you have no idea of 
becoming a theorist or a composer, I 
would beseech you not to treat your 
instruction in eartraining, harmony, 
counterpoint, and form and analysis, 
merely as courses in which to get by 
and to be forgotten as soon as a pass- 
ing grade has been procured. All of 
them can become your servants; use- 
ful, necessary tools in your work of 
playing and teaching. You can so 
discipline your thinking, and _ the 
thinking of your students, as to make 
skills learned in ear-training an in- 
valuable aid in memorization: to en- 
able you to hear mentally what 
“comes next” and then play it ac- 
curately. Your harmony knowledge 
tells you what to expect to hear next, 
instead of being surprised at what 
actually comes. Recognition of se- 
quences and all manner of other har- 
monic devices often reduce complexi- 
ties to kindergarten simplicity. 


Counterpoint 


Your counterpoint can be made to 
work for you. Teachers and text 
book writers have told you about con- 
trapuntal concords: primes, octaves, 
fifths, thirds and sixths. Who told 
them? Master composers, of course. 
Note the prevalence of these con- 
cords between outer voices in 16th, 
17th, 18th, and 19th century music. 
Of course you will also find dis- 
cords, but more often than not, they 
will be in passing tones, just as your 
counterpoint teacher or book told 
you. Make these observations for- 
tify your understanding, your 
memory, and let it always be an aid 
to you in your teaching. 
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We cannot always choose our par- 
ents, but we can choose our teachers 
of music and academic courses. Find 
those who are not comparable to the 
spinsters who give advice on the rear- 
ing of children. Find those who have 
not read the same lectures word for 
word for the past twenty years or 
more. Find those who can do what 
they teach. Having chosen teachers 
who know how and what to teach, 
then watch the methods they employ 
so that you may use them too. In 
baseball parlance, get on to their 


Note their mastery of the 
subject-matter and their manner of 
presentation of those subjects. 


curves. 


To summarize: PUT TO USE 
WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED! 
APPLY IT! Make it work for you 
every day and hour of your musical 
activity. If none of us is a genius, 
we must, at the least, try to be in- 
telligent musicians and teachers. | 
am sure that you will agree that in- 
telligence is what the music 
will never have too much of. 
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Viewing the question from another 
angle. what is it that we are trying to 
encourage by padding the higher 
ratings? More mediocrity? Let's 
So much emphasis is 
placed on incentive and encourage- 
ment these days that one would sup- 
pose the mere fact of studying piano 
by the largest possible number of 
In the 
first place. there are other worthwhile 


hope not. 


students is the ultimate goal. 


things in life. too. Surely some of 
these students are better fitted for 
those other things and are only being 
held back from them by artificial 
pressures and encouragements in the 
In the second 
place. and still more important to us 
in music, it is high time that we bhe- 
gin to stress quality again rather than 


field of piano study. 


quantity. Perhaps it is these two 
terms that really define the under- 
lving balance waiting to be restored. 
When the bowed stringed instruments 
threatened to become almost extinct 
over the past two decades there was 
real justification for the fine and 
effective campaigns that have begun 
to restore them to prominence. But 
this unhealthy emphasis on quantity 
almost regardless of value in piano 
study is all too characteristic of a 
general process of vulgarization that 
has alarmed a good many of our 
writers on the arts. The process has 
lately been reflected in piano study. 
for example, by the newer ballyhooed 
methods courses: the glamorous pub- 
lications of dismally inferior teach- 
ing pieces and horribly mutilated edi- 
tions of the masters: the silver and 
gold stars, multiple diplomas. and 
other awards: the approaches through 
games and other extrinsic devices: 
and. in fact. almost every conceivable 
inducement but worthwhile music 
itselfi—as though we had lost our 
confidence in the fundamental ap- 
peals of music for its own sake. 
Finally, 1 shall mention just one 
more angle in the matter of contest 
ratings. When our piano students 
perform poorly their failure is at 
least as often our own responsibility 
as it is theirs. A poor performance 
does often reflect on the teaching and 
it is no wonder that teachers fear the 
lower ratings. Their professional 
standing is being challenged. This 
fact (or any question about the com- 





petence of the judges) takes us be- 
yond the scope of the present topic. 
However, let me simply volunteer 
that any harm done to the teacher by 
a few inevitably low ratings now and 
then is very slight. If there were 
many such ratings, then—to be 
brutally frank—the fact of these rat- 
ings becomes one of the primary 
findings of these contests. Our sec- 
ondary schools and colleges constant- 
ly enter into similar competitions in 
other fields. What other means have 
well-meaning but inexperienced par- 
ents of knowing whether they are 
really doing the best they can for 


their children? 
Recommendations 


Well. having relieved myself of this 
near diatribe, let me close with a few 
specific recommendations: 

(1) Use ali five ratings on a realis- 
tic curve basis. 

(2) Do not legislate an actual per- 
centile curve but in the instructions 
to the judge recall the average per- 
centages—say. from highest to lowest. 
12-21-40-19-8 


summarize each day’s total ratings 


requesting that he 
in a percentile curve. In this way 
he can be made aware of how his 
ratings compare with the abstract 
average. (Most schools similarly re- 
quire teachers to tally their total 
course grades). 

(3) Put the judge under no em- 
harrassing obligations. Separate 
him still more from teachers and stu- 
dents. Seat him off still more by 
himself. 
than a name for each student. Erase 
or cover all names on music scores. 
Request teachers not to speak to him 


Provide a number rather 


during the contest, but to communi- 
cate through a secretary if necessary. 
Do not assign a judge to a contest in 
the same area where he has just con- 
ducted a clinic on the contest pieces 
to be played. 

(4) Provide a secretary to take 
dictation during the contest so that 
each student can get full benefit from 
whatever constructive criticisms the 
judge wishes to offer. 

(5) Offer the student a larger list 
of pieces from which to choose. De- 
lete certain weak items and poor edi- 
tions in the present list. Replace cer- 
tain others so that the level on each 
list, junior and senior, will be more 
nearly uniform, thus sparing the 








judge from such complicating ques- 
tions as “Does this easy Bach Minuet 
in D Minor, well played, deserve a 
higher or lower rating than this 
harder Bach Prelude in C Minor. 
played somewhat less satisfactorily?” 

(6) Finally, prepare a clear, con- 
cise statement of these and other pro- 
cedures and policies for the use of 
each teacher. 
stressing the importance of choosing 
music of high artistic value, of play- 
ing that music in authentic styles, and 
of making the end goal of every per- 


Include a_ statement 


formance not speed. loudness, stage 
manners, nor impressive gestures. but 
communication of a 
AAA 


the effective 
musical experience. 


CONLEY 


(Continued from page I1) 


‘ 


‘ah” (a) of better quality. 
(See Diagram II). 


obtain an 


The main function of phonetics for 
the teacher is to enable him to visual- 
ize the action of the articulators in 
forming vowel and consonant sounds. 
Whether he employs direct or in- 
direct methods. an understanding of 
phonetic principles will be a firm 
basis for his teaching. 


Tone Syllables 


The student will find great value 
in a study of phonetics. It is now 


common practice for the young 


“break 


down” a word into its sound com- 


singer to be required to 
ponents. Thus “my” becomes (mah- 
ee), and “loud” (lah-ood). The 
“Tone Syllable”! approach to pho- 
netics. intended primarily as a choral 
enunciation aid, is very useful for in- 
dividual vocal teaching as well. For 
the mature student, however, a thor- 
ough grounding in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet is better still. The 
phonetic alphabet will aid the singer 
in knowing clearly the difference be- 
tween the word as printed and the 
word as sung or spoken. Teacher 
and student will have a specific sym- 
bol for each American 
English®. Moreover, in studying with 
the teacher the vowel sounds of Eng- 
lish, the student will have a clearer 
concept of what constitutes a “pure 


sound of 


vowel.” 
Phonetics is invaluable for estab- 
lishing the most generally accepted 
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pronunciation of a word. The teacher 
can have recourse to a phonetic dic- 
tionary’ when problems of pronun- 
ciation arise. He will find the pho- 
netic dictionary more accurate as 
regards pronunciation than a dic- 
tionary employing diacritical mark- 
ings. 

Phonetics probably exercises _ its 
most important — influence 
the singer in the realm of sing- 
ing diction, i.e., in the very vital mat- 
ter of being understood by the audi- 


upon 


ence. Here, the singer who is aware 
of the sound components of the words 
he is singing will be able to make the 
words intelligible to his listeners. 
Armed with a knowledge of phonet- 
ics, the singer will now concentrate 
upon one of the chief factors which 
makes song differ from speech—the 
When he 
sings, at a slow tempo, such words as 
“Bow low!” (bau lou), the spelling 
will not beguile his lips into forming 
the wrong mold for the diphthong in 
the first word, 


duration of the vowel. 


Furthermore. he will 
value to 
the first element of the diphthong in 
each word than to the second ele- 
ment, 


give a much greater time 


Consonants 


To be heard and understood in a 
large hall or over an orchestra. the 
must learn to put the con- 
If he knows that 
“p” and “t” must be 
explosive. the orchestra will not over- 
whelm him. 


singer 
sonant to good use. 
plosives such as 


He must learn to sing 
voiced.” 
For instance, “b.” “m,.” and “n” must 
be sung with a definite pitch just like 
vowels, In singing. all consonants 
should be given more energy than is 
usual in speech. By doing so, all 
elements in the word will be loud 
enough to carry to the audience. 

Therefore, both teacher and stu- 
dent can gain much by applying 
phonetics to their problems. The 
teacher will listen to a vocal sound 
with greater awareness of the factors 
causing the sound, and will be able 
to apply his new “hearing aid” to the 
betterment of his pupil’s singing 
tone. The student, who will become 
the artist of tomorrow. will bring 
pleasure to his listeners by the clear 
and beautiful enunciation of each 
word he sings. 


those consonants which are “ 


1. Tone Syllables, by Fred 
Shawnee Press Ine., 1945, 
Water Gap, Penna. 


Waring. 
Delaware 
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2. One of the many available text-books 
is An Introduction to the Phonetics of 
American English, by Charles Ken- 
neth Thomas, Ph.D. New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1947. 

3. An excellent guide is A Pronouncing 
Dictionary of American English, by 
Kenyon and Knott. Springfield, Mass.: 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 1949, 


Top—Diagram I. Tongue 
position for “ee” (i). 
Bottom—Diagram Il. Tongue 


position for “ah” (a). 
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rather than _ isolated 
comprised of voice teachers in one 
piano teachers in another, 
string teachers in another, and pub- 
lic school music teachers in a dis- 
tant area bounded by a sort of no 
man’s land. 

Finally, the National 
now bases its entire philosophy upon 


music groups 


corner, 


Association 


the conviction that no purpose is 
served, if the program does not reach 
to every individual teacher. It recog- 
nizes its limitations in achieving this 
goal and it places its entire future in 
the hands of the state associations 
which alone can carry MTNA to 
every town and village in its own 
This is MTNA. 


boundaries. today. 


1954. 
od 
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human beings, helping them to grow 
musically and emotionally. Teachers 
must also continue to grow and to 
They can not grow if they 
stay in their studios teaching as 
many hours a week as they can, mak- 
ing it impossible for them to read, 
study, hear music, meet with their 


learn. 


colleagues at conventions. confer- 
ences, and workshops for the mutual 
exchange of ideas. Teachers. of all 
people, must realize that their edu- 
cation never ends. and that in order 
to receive they must remain open for 
the reception of ideas. , Teachers 
must be the personification of the 
“open hand.” They must be ready 
to receive. and always ready to give. 
and to share with their colleagues 
and with the whole world what they 
study. re- 


have acquired through 


search, and quiet thought. 


Sharing 


Teachers must also be willing to 
share the benefits of membership 
in professional organizations with 
other teachers. It may be difficult 
for some to believe this. but the 
President of one of the state associa- 
affliated with the Music 
\ssociation said. 


tions 
Teachers National 
“Many teachers in this state who are 
members of the State Association and 
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consequently of the National As- 
sociation will not tell other teachers 
about the State and National As- 
sociations as they do not want to 
share the membership benefits with 
their colleagues.” 

That certainly is the “closed hand” 
attitude. It is an attitude that must 
be broken down and destroyed by the 
officers of that Association who have 
the foresight and vision to see the 
harm being done to their State As- 
sociation, the National Association, 
and, to a degree, to the entire music 
teaching profession by those selfish 
teachers who feel that by sharing 
the benefits of membership in a pro- 
fessional association they will re- 


fewer benefits themselves. 
Membership benefits are not like a 
pie that will serve only a limited 
people. Membership 


readily be likened to 


ceive 


number of 
benefits can ' 
the loaves and the fishes. The more 
they are distributed. the more there 
are to give to others. Benefits grow 
and expand as the Association grows 
and expands. The larger Associa- 
tion can definitely offer more to its 
members than can a smaller As- 
sociation. This fact must be im- 
teachers who 
practice the “closed hand” policy. 
Selfish teachers who refuse to tell 
their colleagues about the benefits 


pressed upon those 


derived from membership in profes- 
sional associations hurt not only their 
colleagues, their profession, but they 
also hurt themselves. By being so in- 
tent on warding off the dangers they 
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imagine are inherent in sharing. they 
actually deprive themselves of the 
benefits that could come to them 
through meeting more people. getting 
divergent ideas and opinions. and 
learning to know people better. By 
standing in the way of the growth of 
the Association, they also limit the 
quantity and quality of the benefits 
that the 
members. 


Association gives to its 


Receiver-Giver 


For their own mental and emo- 
tional health those people who be- 
lieve in the “closed hand” philosophy 
must learn that the good giver is also 
a good receiver. As Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet write in The Mind 
Alive published by W. W. Norton 
and Company. Inc., New York, 1954. 
“The twin functions of receiving and 
giving are so joined in human ex- 
perience that they cannot be put 
asunder. The emotionally sound per- 
son is a good receiver-giver.” (pp. 
226-227). 

The teacher who shares his ideas. 
knowledge. and inventiveness with 
others, who brings joy and beauty 
into the lives of others through his 
performance. his conducting. his 
teaching. his composing. who writes 
articles, speaks at conferences. enters 
into discussions with an open mind. 
who reads, listens. and thinks all with 
the honest intention of sharing and 
giving is living and growing profes- 
sionally, spiritually, and emotionally. 
He has learned that the more he gives 
the more he gets. He has discovered 
the true meaning of the sentence. 
“The open hand gives. and the open 


hand receives.” AAA 
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the other two. but even in_ this 
case there is a sound pedagogi- 
cal principle involved. 
can best be taught 
art of composition by having them 
first imitate a successful and well 
established style. During this period 
of imitation students learn how to 
handle the more common sonorities 
and are taught the standard practices 
of Baroque and early Classical com- 


position. At first only the simplest 


Students 
the complex 
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studies in chord connection are 
taught; these can be most effectively 
presented as figured bass exercises. 
As these established practices are 
mastered more difficult examples are 
encountered until eventually the stu- 
dent is completely weaned from the 
rigid restrictions of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. At this 
point figured bass exercises diminish 
in importance, and the student is en- 
couraged to make his own chord 
selections. 

One critic of theory recently voiced 
the opinion that the theoretical prin- 
ciples which are taught in most class- 
rooms today apply only to second or 
third rate compositions of the classic 
period, This criticism is valid if 
the teacher of the course makes a 
fetish of emphasizing minor details 
and fails to point out the more un- 
usual practices of successful com- 
posers. Theory need not abound in 
rigid rules and arbitrary restrictions 
and the teaching of figured bass need 
not dominate the student's early 
training, but the desire for maximum 
objectivity often causes theory in- 
structors to lay undue stress on 
figured bass exercises. Such exer- 
cises can be graded right or wrong, 
and individual preferences need not 
be considered. For the most part 
objections to the teaching of fig- 
ured bass are unwarranted, and fore- 
ing teachers to use other means of 
presenting standard harmonic prac- 
tices robs them of one of their most 


effective pedagogical instruments. 
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in speed were the 2-3 and 1-3 trills 
with curved fingers. Soft trills and 
trills with flat fingers were relatively 
slow. Finger action has a definite 
advantage over rotation in the 2-3 
trill. For the 1-5 trill, there was a 
slight advantage to the use of fore- 
arm rotation. 

The physical characteristics of the 
pianist were analyzed in two ways: 
as physical characteristics themselves, 
and as they related to trill perform- 
ance. Men performed more efficiently 
than women in the tests of motility 
and reaction time. In steadiness, the 
women were superior, but the degree 
of superiority was not great enough 
to warrant speculation. Relationships 
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between the separate tests of motor 
skill were small enough that they 
might easily have occurred within a 
sample even though they did not exist 
within the population from which the 
sample was drawn. 

Relationships were found between 
reaction time and average finger 
length (shorter reaction time related 
with longer fingers), and between 
hand volume and experience (smaller 
hand displacement with longer piano- 
playing experience), Perhaps the use 
of the hand in piano-playing reduces 
the amount of bulky fat and tissue 
which contribute to larger hand vol- 
ume. It is also possible that those 
pianists who made the earliest start in 
piano-playing were encouraged to do 
so because they had the traditional 
slim hand. 





Positive relationships were found 
between motility and average trill 
speed, and between experience and 
average trill speed. For the men only, 
there was a negative relationship be- 
tween hand volume and average 
trill speed, suggesting that lesser 
speed is achieved by the hand which 
is unusually large. The use of wrist 
and forearm rotation in the 1-3 trill 
seemed to offer a greater advantage 
to those whose fingers were long. 

Further experimentation with trill 
speed, trill regularity, the identity of 
trill performance with other types of 
pianistic figuration, and the study of 
other physical and personal charac- 
teristics of the pianist are envisioned 
by the author as a needed contribu- 
tion to piano pedagogy. 


e 








ROCKY RIDGE MUSIC CENTER, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 
Beth Miller Harrod, Director 
Announces a Workshop for Piano Teachers, June 20-26 
Conducted by POLLY GIBBS, nationally known as a teacher of piano teachers. 
An opportunity to combine a delightful vacation with a week of valuable and practical 
help with teaching problems. For further information, address: 
Secretary, 


Rocky Ridge Music Center, 143 North {3th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 





TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University 





Department of Music 
and Music Education 


presents 


SUMMER COURSES 
in PIANO for 


Private Piano Teachers 
Teachers in our Schools 


July 6 to August 13; July 6 to 
23; July 26 to August 13 


® Preschool age through 6th grade 
Modern methods and materials; new 
and exciting technique of student 
grouping. Child demonstration in class. 


* Adolescent and adult student 
Vital subjects such as niaterials, prac- 
ticing, repertory, festivals, technique. 
Problem of the older beginner. 


Courses may be taken for credit 
or without credit. 


For further information 
write to: 
Professor Robert Pace 
Box B 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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UIsiC 
ool 


Founjed 1895 


Win. H.Sherwood 
1014 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Degree courses with majors 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Cello, Wind Instru- 
ments, Public School 
Music, Theory, Composi- 
tion. Artist Faculty of in- 
ternational renown. Mem- 
ber of National Association 
of Schools of Music. 


Write for Catalog. 
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be studied, the teacher should dis- 
cuss with the student certain identify- 
ing characteristics such as rhythm, 
figure, motive, phrase, and others. 
If it is in theme and variation form, 
for example, the teacher can briefly 
explain the historical background of 
the ground bass and give melodic de- 
velopments. Next, explain the imi- 
tation principles, and draw to the stu- 
dent’s attention the recurrences of 
the theme, and how the composer 
has created continuity versus variety 
through harmonic, rhythmic, and 
melodic change. The simple or 
Baroque, and the three species of 
classical rondo should be briefly dis- 
cussed and explained. Have the stu- 
dent identify the principal theme each 
time it recurs, and also the secondary 
digressions, and mark them by let- 
ter in his scores. Explain the prob- 
lems of key relationship in rondo 
form. Naturally, one should ex- 
plain the various other forms, up 
through the sonata-allegro and the 
over-all sonata form in the same man- 
ner. The compositions studied should 
always have some degree of analyza- 
tion. To be sure, it is not going to 
be a detailed, harmonic, and form 
analyzation, but sufficient to give the 
student a definite concept of the 
work. It is this’ procedure which 
helps him comprehend the whole of 
the compositions for balance and 
continuity, and what a boon it is as a 
memorization device. 

In conclusion may | state again 
that as music educators we must ac- 
cept the student where he is and build 
the foundation from that point. If 
the student is a music major, it is 
to be assumed that he is gaining ex- 
perience in certain of the “tool 
courses” such as the theory classes, 
and a more detailed study of the 
fundamentals of music from other 
sources besides the private lesson. 
Many who come to our studios are 
music minors, and still others desire 
music for its esthetic qualities as a 
beautifying and enriching experience 
to them personally, and their only 
contact with music is in our studios. 
It is our duty to educate all students 
in the fundamentals of musicianship 
in order that they may gain the 
greatest possible enrichment from the 
study of music. a Aa4 
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inseparable. I think at once of the 
Chopin etudes; each of these pieces 
has its peculiar technical problems, 
which are at the same time musical 
problems. 

I would go so far as to say that 
technique is valueless apart from 
some musical context. Even scales, 
which are surely important. should be 
played with an alert musical atten- 
tion, a critical ear. The violinist who 
read a novel while practicing his 
scales could not have derived full 
benefit from either. 


Bach Inventions 


It is significant that Bach, who 
wrote study material for members 
of his own family, always produced 
work which was essentially of musi- 
cal value. He said of his /nventions 
that they were to aid the executant 
to play cleanly and accurately in two 
and three parts, and to illustrate the 
development of simple musical ideas. 
Naturally there are mechanical prob- 
lems, but they are not isolated: they 
make up only part of the student’s 
(and teacher’s) responsibility. 

What am I suggesting? 

First, that we can never escape 
from the claims of imagination and 
poetry; and secondly, that we need 


a new, and broader, definition of 
technique. I shall discuss each point 
briefly. 

So long as the teaching of music 
is to be an art, the purely mechanical 
must be subordinated to musical pur- 
poses. The teacher must deal, ac- 
cording to his capacity, with many 
things at once. His purpose is to 
bring music to life for his pupils and 
for himself; it is a difficult but re- 
warding task, and his profession will 
keep him alive and young if he 
avoids comfortable grooves, if he is 
eager and curious. 


Technique vs. Music 


Now for the second item. Surely 
there is no precise point where tech- 
nique leaves off and interpretation 
begins. The pianist’s capacity to pro- 
duce a beautiful, singing tone is just 
as much part of his technique as his 
fast, brilliant passage work. The 
string player who has great facility, 
but is unable to produce a beautiful 
sound, is deficient in technique. 
Again, if one cannot control the dy- 
namic level of his tone, he must work 
at that particular problem; it is, 
simultaneously, a musical and techni- 
cal enterprise. 

A redefinition of technique, along 
these lines, would eliminate the ab- 
surd cleavage which now bedevils 
us, by putting dexterity back where it 
belongs: in music. . AAA 
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Please register your preference for 
lesson appointments as early as possible. 
The week is already well scheduled. 

Let me again express my gratitude and 
joy in working with “our children.” 

(The following Sample State- 
ment is not part of the preceding 
Letter to Parents. It is a suggested 
form for teachers to use in mak- 
ing their billing more business- 
like. Wherever question marks 
appear teachers can fill in fees and 
dates applicable to their own situ- 
ations. ) 


SAMPLE STATEMENT 
Studio of Sept. 1, 1954 
(Teacher's name) 
To: Mr. (or Mrs.) J. Q. Parent 
Toonerville 


oe A 
For Johnnie 
Yearly Tuition 200.00 
Sept. Payment 70.00 
Music Bach $1.25 
Sonata 2.50 
Bartok 1.75 
5.50 
Total due Sept. 10 25.50 


(A similar statement should be 
sent January Ist and April Ist, or 
quarterly, if you prefer). 

The following Honor Require- 
ments and table of lesson fees may 
be included on the same sheet of 
paper. 


HONOR REQUIREMENTS 
1954-1955 
HONOR STUDENTS must maintain a 
grade of A or B+ in each of the follow- 
ing branches of study: 
THEORY 
HISTORY 
TECHNIQUE 
APPLIED PIANO 
WRITTEN ASSIGNMENTS 


Regular attendance at Reportoire Class 


ec 


Calendar Year Sept. ? to June ? 
Lesson Fees 1954-1955 


Two 45 minute lessons per week 
Yearly 700.00 
One 45 minute and one 30 minute 
Yearly 700.00 
Two 30 minute lessons per week 
Yearly 700.00 
One 60 minute lesson per week 
Yearly 700.00 
One 45 minute lesson per week 
Yearly 700.00 
1, payable Sept. 10 
Jan. 10 
April 10 


Lessons paid by the week 
(a substantial raise in price) 
Two 45 minute lessons per week 
Weekly 700.00 
One 45 minute and one 30 minute 
Weekly 700.00 
Two 30 minute lessons per week 
Weekly 700.00 
One 60 minute lesson per week 
Weekly 700.00 
One 45 minute lesson per week 
Weekly 700.00 


+ 





Daniel Sternberg, Dean of the School 
of Music, Baylor University, Waco. 
Texas, the new President of. the South- 
western Division of MTNA. Dean 
Sternberg was elected at the closing 
business meeting of the recent conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Division, held 
in San Antonio, Texas, March 3-6, 1954. 











Paul Clarke 


STAUFFER 


3022—41st St. 
San Diego 5, Calif. 
(teacher of many 

professionals) 


Savs: 


“How can any piano 
teacher deny his students 
participation in Guild ac- 
tivities? “They are veri- 
table stepping stones to 
success!” 





Guild Publications: 

Nat'l Directory of Piano 
Teachers 

Roster of Guild Membership 


Rules for International 
Recording Festival 


Rules for Composition Test 


Newspaper: Piano Guild 
Notes 


NATIONAL GUILD 
Piano Teachers 
Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
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1954 THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Announces 


SIX SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR VOICE TEACHERS 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
August 8-13 
Colorado University . 
Boulder, Colorado 
August 15-21 


Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 
August 8-13 
Appalackian State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 
August 15-21 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 
August 8-13 
Augsburg College 
Minncapolis, Minnesota 
August 22-27 








ADVANCED TEACHER TRAINING AND REFRESHMENT COURSES 


University and N.A.T.S. Faculties. Vocal Pedagogy, Repertoire, Voice Clinics, Teaching Demonstrations, Lectures 
and Recitals. For Teachers of Singing, Advanced Students, Choral Conductors, Vocal Educators. 
For detailed Information and Brochure write 
811 Fourth Avenue, South Mrs. Helen Huls, Chairman Workshops St. Cloud, Minnesota 
ooo ooo oreo oes eSesesesesesesesesesehc: 
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ARTHUR GERRY 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing * 


Distinguished Vocal Authority 
Technique of Early Italian School 
Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oratorio 


15 West 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 











MAY ETTS 


Associate of Guy Maier 


Private Piano — and 
Lecture Demonstration Courses in 


Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 
709 Steinway Building 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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\ letter recently 











received from the 
Musie Edueators National Conference 
addressed to AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER states in part, “We have re- 
cently been receiving orders for ‘teacher 
aids’ from a great many people, (Italies 
ours). They state that these publications 
were listed in your magazine. (AMERI- 
CAN MUSIC TEACHER). 

“These publications are in the process 
of revision at this time and, therefore. 
the old teacher aids are no longer avail- 
able. We would appreciate it if you 
would make a note of this in your future 
issues.” . 

The “teacher aids” referred to were 
recommended by Frank Fredrich in his 
article “Is There a Philosophy of Musie 
Education?” In the November-December 
1953. issue of AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER. 

We are happy to learn that “a great 
many people” placed orders for these 
“teaching aids” from the Musie Eduea- 
tors National Conference. We hope that 
those who ordered these “teaching aids” 
will not let this discourage them, but 
will avail themselves of such assistance 
and aids as are available at this time. 


BOOKS 
THE CONDUCTOR’S ART. By War- 
wick Braithwaite. 176 pp. London: Wil- 


liams and Norgate Ltd. Distributed in 
U.S.A. by John de Graff, Ine.. 64 West 
23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. $3.75. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF GERMAN 
MUSIC AND ITS ORIGINS. By Grace 
O’Brien. 222 pp. London: Jarroids, Ltd. 
Distributed in U.S.A. by John de Graff, 
Inc., 64 West 23rd Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. The growth of German music from 
its primitive beginnings to the Classical 
Period. 

MUSIC THERAPY. Edited by Edward 
Podolsky. 335 pp. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. $6.00. 

MUSIC THERAPY, 1952. 308 pp. 
Lawrence, Kansas: Allen Press. $5.00. 
Papers and proceedings of the 1952 con- 
vention of the National Association for 
Musie Therapy. 

MODERN TECHNIQUE OF THE 
PEDAL. By K. U. Schnabel. 39 pp. New 
York: Mills Music, Inc. $1.00. A piano 
pedal study. 

TRADITIONAL HARMONY, Book II. 
By Paul Hindemith. English translation 
by Arthur Mendel. 71 pp. New York: 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Exer- 
cises for advanced students. 
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WE ARE SEVEN OF MUSIC MAN. 
SION. By Marion Adelle Roe. 35 pp. 
Order from: A. V. Higgins, Box 9, 801 
Jefferson Ave.. Toledo, Ohio. In three 
volumes. $2.00 per volume. Music facts 
for children. 

BOOKLET 

THE TEACHING PIECES OF J. S. 
BACH AND W. MOZART. By William 
J. Mitchell. 32 pp. New York: Piano 
Teachers Information Service, 509 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 500. Size 
a44” by 849”. Opens on short end. Con- 
tains articles on editions of Bach and 
Mozart keyboard pieces and 20 pages of 
excerpts taken from editions of — the 
earlier works of these masters. This 
hooklet was prepared and planned as a 
handy reference for the teacher of young- 
er piane pupils. 


CHORAL MUsi¢ 


HYMN. By Karl Weigh SATB, a cap- 
pella. Sacred. 20¢. New York: Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers. Ine. 

WHO KNOWS? By Karl Weigl. 
SATB, a cappella. Sacred. 25¢. New 
York: Associated Music Publishers, Ine. 

CONCERT BAND 

THE SONG FROM MOULIN ROUGE 
(Where Is Your Heart). Music by 
Georges Auric. Lyric by William Eng- 
vick. Arranged by Tom Bennett. New 
York: Broadcast Music, Inc. $2.00. 


ENSEMBLE MUSIC 


RITMO JONDO. By Carlos Surinach. 
For clarinet, trumpet, tamburo, xylo- 
phone, timpani, and handeclappers. New 
York: Associated Music Publishers, Ine. 
Score and parts $3.30. 

PIANO 

THE ALEC TEMPLETON PIANO 
COURSE. Edited by Bernard Whitefield. 
In six books. $1.00 per book. New York: 
Sam Fox Publishing Company. For pri- 
vate or class instruction. 

BAGATELLES for the Piano. By 
Frederick C. Werlé. Chicago: Clayton 
F. Summy Co. 19 pp. $1.10. Twelve 
piano studies, each representing a major 
key in the circle of fifths. ° 

DANNY’S DOZEN. By Frederie Roth- 
child. 16 pp. New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. Thirteen piano 
pieces for young people. 

NOCTURNE TO A DREAM. By 
Christopher Garth, piano arrangement 
by Kenneth Kimes. Evanston, Illinois: 
Melody Music Company. 60c. 

“POPS” FOR “TOTS”, and grown-ups 
too! Arranged by Milton Rettenberg. 25 
pp. New York: Broadeast Music, Ine. 
Sole selling agent: Associated Music 
Publishers, Ince. 75e. Easy arrangements 
of ten popular songs. 

TUNES TO PLAY AND COLOR. 
Arranged by Robert Lee Sara. Evanston, 
Illinois: Melody Music Company. Book 
One $1.25. 

TWICE TOLD THEMES. Two-Piano 
Arrangements of Favorite Music. In three 
volumes. Each, $1.25. Chicago: Clayton 
F. Summy Co. 


SONGS 

{ GARLAND OF MOUNTAIN SONG, 
from the repertoire of the Ritchie Family 
of Viper, Kentucky. Edited by Jean 
Ritchie. 69 pp. New York: Broadcast 
Music, Ine. Sole Selling Agent: Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Ine. $2.95. 
Appalachian Mountain songs. 

FOUR SETTINGS OF BRITISH 
POETS. By George Cory. For low voice 
and piano. “The Night Will Never Stay” 
by Eleanor Farejon, 25c; “Requieseat” by 
Oscar Wilde, 35e; “A Child’s Thought of 
God” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
30e;: and “Daisy’s Son” by John Keats, 
Toe. New York: Associated Musie Pub- 
lishers, Ine. 

THE PRINCE OF PEACE. Lyric by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge: music by Ella 
Rose Halloran. For medium voice. 60¢e. 
New York: Associated Musie Publishers, 
Ine. 

STUDY SCORES 

MUsIC FOR ORCHESTRA, .opus 50. 
By Wallingford Riegger. New York: 
Associated Musie Publishers, Ine. 47 pp. 
$3.00. 

STRING QUARTET NO. 4. By Walter 
Piston. New York: Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. 42 pp. $2.00. 

VIOLIN SOLOS 

With piano accompaniment. Arranged 
for violin and piano by Samuel Apple- 
baum. In first’ position: A Graceful 
Dance by C. P. E. Bach: Childish Pranks, 
Opus 68, Number 12, by Robert Sechu- 
mann: General Boom Boom by Edvard 
Poldini: Merry Widow Waltz by Franz 
Lehar: in third position, Menuet from 
Concerto Grosso Number 5 by Handel. 
\0¢ each, New York: Mills Music, Ine. 

VOCAL SCORES 

THE PRINCESS AND THE PEA. By 
Ernst Toch. New York: Associated Mu- 
sic Publishers, Ine. 75 pp. $3.00. English 
translation with piano accompaniment. 


AVERTISERS Ne 


Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc. 
Etts, May 
Forman Publishing Company. . 
Gerry, Arthur 
Hruby Lesson Record Company 
Lutton Music Personnel Service 
Mills Music, Ine. 
National Association of 
Teachers of Singing 
National Guild of 
Piano Teachers ......... 22, : 
Rocky Ridge Music Center ...: 
Sherwood Music School 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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WHAT DOES MTNA DO FOR ITS MEMBERS? 


1. Gives each member a subscription to American Music Teacher, the official periodical 
of the Music Teachers National Association. Published five times during the school 
year, American Music Teacher contains articles of interest to all music teachers, lists 
of compositions that are invaluable to teachers and performers, news of the state mu- 
sic teachers associations, and news from the various MTNA Divisions. 


Produces Divisional and National conventions at which leading performers and speak- 
ers appear. Attendance at these Divisional and National conventions is open to all 
members of the Music Teachers National Associations upon payment of the registra- 
tion fee. Individuals who attend these conventions find them inspiring and re-creative. 


Experts influence in matters of local, state, and national importance that are of vital 
concern to all music teachers. 


a. The Music Teachers National Association has succeeded in keeping 
control of the certification of the private music teacher in the hands of 
the teachers and out of the hands of politicians. 


b. The Music Teachers National Association, in cooperation with other 
organizations, is attempting to have the ten per cent excise tax on the 
sale of musical instruments rescinded. 


c. The Music Teachers National Association, in cooperation with other 
organizations, is attempting to have the United States Post Office De- 
partment lower the mailing rates on music, so that music can go through 
the mails at Book Rate. 


Through investigation, research, discussion, and publication the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association is doing all in its power to help the music teachers improve their fi- 
nancial status, to help them raise their professional status, to assist them in increasing 
their prestige both locally and nationally, and to aid them in improving their teaching 
and musicianship. 


Gives them representation in the National Music Council, a non-profit membership 
corporation, having forty-four member organizations of national scope and activity. 
Membership in the Nationzl Music Council enables the Music Teachers National As. 
sociation to join with other organizations in speaking with one voice for music when- 
ever an cuthoritative expression of opinion is desirable, in coordinating efforts, in ex- 
changing information, and in discussing problems affecting the national musical life of 
this country. 


Stands ready to answer questions asked by individual members, when such questions 
are directed to the National Office. 


Stands ready to advise state and local associations, when asked to do so. 


Is active in the formation of additional state associations and Divisions of the National 
Association, in order to bring more benefits to more teachers throughout the country. 


In addition to the above tangible benefits, membership in the Music Teachers National 
Association carries with its the following attendant benefits: a clear conscience, profes- 
sional pride, professional recognition, and professional stimulation, 


Gives these benefits for the lowest annual fee charged by any recognized, national, pro- 
fessional association in this country. 
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Paul Friess, Local Chairman 
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Local Committee 


Mrs. Katherine Cowan Miss Mabel Henderson 
Mrs. Mabelle Holding Echols Mrs. Howard Kelsey 
Mrs. Etta L. Evans Leo C. Miller 

Leigh Gerdine Mrs. John W. Mueller 
Hugh Hagen Mrs. Elmer Oechsle 


Plan Now to Attend 























